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Rings on her finger 


within 2 years after 
High School ... tor 


2 out of 3 Home Economics pupils* 


/ There's no place like high school for teaching 
homemaking .. . if you hope to help the two and 
three-quarter million teen-age girls who will marry in 
the next five years! 


High school home economics classes provide the best chance 
most girls will ever have to learn how to select, use and care 
for up-to-date appliances... the kind they want for their dream 
homes. The new Westinghouse School Plan makes it easier than 
ever before to give these soon-to-be brides actual experience with 
modern homemaking methods that attract and hold their interest. 
Under the plan, schools buy a single Westinghouse Appliance, or 
“A as many as they need... for only half the retail cost. Schools can 
- get two brand-new appliances for the price of one . . . aad use 
future funds for additional equipment instead of repairs and 
replacements on old models. For each year until the school cancels 
\ the agreement, the appliances are replaced with comparable new 


models . . . at no further expense. 


Pa Help students get ready for homemaking that’s in line with their 
we up-to-the-minute plans ... make teaching easier and more effective 
by using the low-cost Westinghouse School Plan. 
Teaching Aids Kit .. . Free! 

Student Fact Folders and Teachers’ Reference Hand- 
books on today's appliances . . . a new cookbook 


for young cooks . . . valuable booklets on family 


nutrition, kitchen and laundry planning, many other 


important home economics subjects. For free Teach- 
ing Aids Kit and folder giving full details about 
Westinghouse School Plan, write to: 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Consumer Service Dept. JR-354 
250 East 4th St., Mansfield, Ohio 


® Statistics show that 2 out of 3 high school home economics pupils marry within 2 years after graduation 
. « «32% of all 18 and 19-year old girls in the U.S. are married . . . S00( marry before they are 20. 
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— 
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Begin this exciting threefold career now . . . as a 
Woman Medical Specialist. Nowhere in medical service wili 
you find a life as richly rewarding in so many ways. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


In the finest, most completely equipped Army 
hospitals all over the world, Use your 
professional knowledge and skills in 

dietetics to benefit a wide variety of patients. 
W 


with the best! 


As a fully commissioned officer in the 
United States Army. Start with the same 
rank and privileges as your male colleagues. 
Turn your skills to the direct benefit of 

the nation by restoring America’s sick and 
injured fighting men to health, 


Serve Yourself 


By taking advantage of the personal as well 
as the professional opportunities offered 

in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 
Meet new and interesting people. Enjoy an 
annual 30 day vacation with pay. Share 
your life with a group of young professional 
men and women who hold common interests 
and a common ideal of service. 
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YOUR CAREER... 


MORE COMPLETE AS AN 
ARMY DIETITIAN 


ork with one of the top medical teams 
your field, learning and developing 


The Surgeon General— United States Army 


Washington 25, D.C. i 
Attention: Personnel Division ry 

Please send me further information on my opportu- ] 
nities as a@ Dietitian in the United States Army i 

D Check if also interested in training opportunities rl 
Name i 
Address 
City State } 


| 
§> Serve Humanity 
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FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY = ay 
= 7 
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Liquid Shortcuing is in the news 


Liquid Shortening... 


The convenient modern ingredient now used in 
recipes that formerly specified “melted shortening” 
is the ingredient, too, that is growing in popularity 
born out by the consumer demand for recipes espe- 
cially developed for the use of liquid shortening... 
Easy-Mix pastry, chiffon and other cakes, cookies 
and hot breads. 


2 cups sifted 


3 teaspoons baking powder 


1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
well-beaten 

cups milk 

V5 cup Mazole Oil (liquid 

shortening) 
ry ingredients. wake 
a well and add remaining roi 
ts, all at once; stir only enovg 

pron en flour, batter will be pad 
an in hot oven (400° F.) = 

minutes. Makes 12 large muffins. 
Vary os desired. 


Mix and sift d 


HOW TO JUDGE 
A GOOD MUFFIN 


Slightly rounded and somewhat 
rough top. Golden brown crust 
with slight sheen. Even texture— 
free of holes or tunnels. Tender 
and delicate eating quality. 


MAZOLA OIL saves time 


Ready to use—no waiting to melt and cool before using. 
Is easy to measure accurately. 
Easy to read measurement of liquid shortening. 
Eliminates guess work in measuring solid shortening 
before melting. 


Saves dishes 


Eliminates utensils needed for melting shortening. 

Liquid shortening blends quickly and easily with dry 
ingredients. Stir until just damp. Batter will look 
lumpy. Bake quickly in hot oven. 


MAZOLA 
SALAD OIL 


a superior 
liquid shortening 


g Co. 


17 Battery Place ° New York 4, N. Y. 
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lief of the Journat, and of the American Home Economics Association, that re- 
search is vital to the advancement of home economics as a body of knowledge 
and as a profession which applies that knowledge for the welfare of families. 
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AHEA Executive Committee Meets 


The executive committee of the AHEA met at 
AHEA headquarters in Washington for its regular 
midyear meeting, January 21 and 22. 

International workshop. Suggestion of an interna- 
tional workshop, to be sponsored by the AHEA in 
co-operation with other interested groups, was ap- 
proved by the executive committee. The work- 
shop will be planned (1) to assist home econ- 
omists to help those who are going abroad to 
work to be better prepared for such work and (2) 
to help home economists and the members of other 
participating groups to be better prepared to be of 
assistance to persons who come from abroad for 
study or observation in the United States. 

Present plans are for a work conference with 
representative attendance to be held at Teachers 
College in New York City, May 10, 11, and 12. 

Annual meeting. Discussion of plans for future 
meetings indicated that the Association should plan 
even farther ahead for place and date of meetings 
than it is now doing. If further investigation bears 
out the advisability of such planning, the place 
and date of both the 1957 and 1958 meetings may 
be on the agenda for council decision at the San 
Francisco meeting. 

The rotation plan followed in selection of meet- 
ing areas is: South Central (Kansas City, 1953); 
West (San Francisco, 1954); North Central ( Min- 
neapolis, 1955); East (Washington, D. C., 1956); 
South Central ( 1957); and so forth. 

Committees. The program-of-work committee, 
with Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA president-elect, 
as chairman, presented a draft of a proposed pro- 
gram of work for 1954-56. The draft will be sent 
to presidents of state associations, chairmen of divi- 
sions and departments, committee chairmen, and 


other Association officers for comment and sugges- 
tions before it is finally presented for membership 
vote at the 1954 annual meeting. 

The committee assigned to study the place of 
divisions and departments in the AHEA recom- 
mended that names of divisions and departments 
be changed to “subject matter sections” and “pro- 
fessional sections” and that AHEA investigate pos- 
sible interest in a subject matter group devoted 
to general home economics. Recommendations 
which would involve changes in the AHEA Consti- 
tution and Bylaws are being referred to the appro- 
priate committee and, if approved, will be pre- 
sented to the membership for vote at the 1954 an- 
nual meeting [and published in advance in the June 
Journat]. 

Divisions and departments. Irene McDermott, the 
elected representative of the divisions and depart- 
ments on the executive committee, reported prog- 
ress that those AHEA units are making in carrying 
out their plans for action for the present year. 

Another elected member taking her place on the 
committee this year as the result of constitutional 
change last summer is Ruth Bonde, representative 
of the state presidents group. She brings to the 
committee the suggestions of the state presidents 
and reports back to them. 


Affiliations. The executive committee reviewed 
the Association’s affiliations with other organizations, 
approved those already existing, and approved af- 
filiation with the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, membership on the advisory board of the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision, and membership for the AHEA headquarters 
office manager in the National Office Management 
Association. 

Headquarters building. A recommendation trom 
the AHEA auditor that a fund for the replacement 
and maintenance of the headguarters building be 
established was approved with the request that a 
proposed basis for such a plan be presented at the 
executive board meeting in July. 
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This study of the relationships between many of the factors of selec- 
tion and care of blouses and the satisfaction received by the consumer 
from these blouses will be of interest to those in the manufacturing 
and retailing of blouses as well as to consumers and teachers. 


A Study of Factors in the Selection and Care of 
Blouses Which Relate to Consumer Satisfaction 


ITH the rapid introduction of new fibers, 

fabrics, and finishes, it is more than ever 
difficult to advise consumers on the purchase of 
clothing which will lead to the greatest satisfaction. 
In order to be able to advise consumers, we need to 
know a great deal more about buying practices, how 
garments are used and cared for, and how these 
factors relate to satisfaction.'’ The present study, 
conducted in the spring of 1953, is a preliminary 
study in this area. The purposes of this pilot study 
were: (1) to obtain as much information as possible 
concerning factors in the selection and care of 
blouses which lead to satisfaction and (2) to find 
some of the variables which would be of impor- 
tance to consider in later studies. 

Women were interviewed in their homes concern- 
ing all of the blouses which they owned. They were 
asked either to take the interviewer to the room 
where they kept their blouses or to bring the 
blouses to the interviewer so that all of the blouses 
were seen by the interviewer. 

A record sheet and personal data sheet were used 
by the interviewers. The personal data sheet in- 
cluded questions on the interviewee’s age, marital 
status, usual shopping area, occupation, and, if 
married, the husband's occupation. The record 


' The textile and clothing research workers of the Northeast 
are planning a regional research project concerned with these 
problems. The present study was formulated after hearing 
discussions of the Technical Committee and was designed as 
a preliminary study for this project. The members of the 
Technical Committee for Textiles and Clothing Research in 
the Northeast have seen the report, but they are in no way 
responsible for any errors in methodology and conclusions. 
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Mary S. Ryan 


Mrs. Ryan is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of textiles and clothing at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 
The study reported here was designed as a pilot 
study for work of the Technical Committee for Tex- 
tiles and Clothing Research in the Northeast. 


sheet provided spaces for description of each 
blouse, including fiber content, color, dressiness, 
length of sleeve, and opaqueness; the type of store 
in which it was purchased; information about its 
labeling; method of cleaning; and finally the 
amount it was worn and why the interviewee 
thought that it was worn frequently or seldom. 
Interviewers were also encouraged to write down 
the interviewee’s comments. 

After the blouses had been discussed the inter- 
viewee was asked if she had any other blouses in 
the wash, at the cleaners, or waiting to be mended. 
It was hoped, in this way, to obtain a complete 
inventory of the interviewee’s blouses. 

Each interviewer was given a practice session 
covering her approach and method of asking the 
questions. The interviewers obtained excellent co- 
operation and were refused only a few times. 

A total of 314 interviews were made, but 5 of 
these were discarded as incomplete, leaving 309 
interviews from which data were obtained. 

As this was a preliminary study, a random 
sample was not considered necessary. The sam- 
ple was limited to the city of Ithaca ‘but included 
(though not usually in the proportions in which 
they are found in the city) representatives from 
various economic, occupational, and racial and 
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national backgrounds. In order to obtain repre- 
sentatives from these varying backgrounds maps of 
the city * showing the location of people represent- 
ing these groups were used. One map, for example, 
showed the average rental value, real estate assess- 
ment, and percentage of home ownership for each 
area of the city. 

A second map showed where professional people, 
skilled workers, and unskilled workers lived. Sam- 
ples were taken from areas which were predomi- 
nately made up of each of these three groups. The 
interviewee was asked her own and her husband's 
occupation. The answers were classified in so far 
as possible according to the U.S. Employment 
Service classification of occupations (for distribu- 
tion see tables 1 and 2). Although, as the table 


TABLE | 
Distribution of husbands’ occupations 
OCCUPATION 
42 Professional occupations 
Bil) Clerical and sales occupations (insurance salesmen) 
36 Skilled occupations (craftsmen, foremen) 
20 Factory workers 
Is Managerial and official occupations (proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials) 
Laborers (construction and buildings and grounds 
crews at Cornell) 
s Retired 
7 Protective service workers (firemen, policemen) 
6 Domestic service workers (janitors, caretakers) 
6 Personal service workers (chefs, bartenders) 
6 Students 
6 Transportation occupations (truck drivers) 
5 Trade and service occupations (projectionists, gas 


station operators) 
Armed services 
Farmer 


shows, the sample was heavily weighted with 
women whose husbands were professional men, 
that is to be expected in a small city which is as 
atypical as a college town. Nevertheless, a wide 
variety of occupations was included. 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of women’s occupations 


NUMBER OCCUPATION 
165 Homemakers 
29 Clerical and kindred occupations (office workers) 


16 Domestic service (housekeepers, waitresses) 

15 Professional occupations 
15 Students 
ty Sales and kindred occupations (salesclerks in stores) 
6 Factory workers 

5 Personal service (beauticians, practical nurses) 

3 Telephone operators 

1 Dressmaker 


4 No answer given 


? These maps were made in the department of rural educa- 
tion at Cornell, and we are indebted to Professor W. A. Ander- 
son for their use. 
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Over two-thirds (229) of the women in the 
sample were married; of the remainder, about two- 
thirds had never been married and nearly one-third 
were widows. 

The ranges of the ages of the women in the final 
sample are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of the age of women within the sam ple 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN 


AGE OF WOMEN AGE RANGE INDICATED 
l5to19 15 
20 to 20 4 
30 to 39 5S 
W to 49 75 
Oto 59 42 
60 to 69 Bz 
to 79 16 
to 


Not known 


Total 


Factors influencing the number of blouses owned. 
There were 44 women who were interviewed who 
did not own a blouse. The other 265 owned from 
1 to 37 blouses (for distribution see table 4.) The 
total number of blouses upon which data were ob- 
tained was 2,227, and the mean number of blouses 
owned by those who had any was 8.4. 

As might be expected, the age of the individual 
was one of the factors which influenced the number 
of blouses which she owned. The younger women 
tended to own more blouses than did the older 
women. Table 5 shows the relationship between 
the number of blouses owned and the age of the 
women owning them. This relationship was signifi- 
cant below the 0.001 level using chi square.’ 

The occupation of the woman and of her hus- 
band also was found to be related to the number 
of blouses which the woman owned. The relation- 
ship between the number of blouses and the hus- 
band’s occupation was almost in the same relation- 
ship as economic level. 

The number of blouses owned by a woman was 
also found to be related to her own occupation. 
Again the direction was the same, indicating that 
the difference was one mainly of economic level. 
The two categories of “student” and “professional 
workers,” however, indicated that in these two 
occupations women were more likely to wear 
blouses than economic level alone would indicate. 


* Henceforth, “highly significant” will designate that the 
results are significant at the 0.001 level using chi square; 
“significant” that they are significant at the 0.01 level; and 
“moderately significant” that they are significant at the 0.05 


level. 
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The numbers in the various occupational groups 
are too few to test for significance of results. 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of number of blouses owned 
NUMBER NUMBER OF NUMBER NUMBER OF 
oF WOMEN HAVING or WOMEN HAVING 
BLOUSES BLOUSES INDICATED BLOUSES BLOUSES INDICATED 
0 4 7 
lz 15 
2 lz 16 6 
3 19 7 1 
20 18 3 
5 20 19 5 
6 26 20 2 
7 24 21 2 
Ss 26 23 2 
9 25 2 
1 20 26 2 
11 1 27 2 
1 
13 7 37 1 
Total 300 


The women who reported that they did not wear 
blouses were asked why they never wore them. 
The majority stated that it was because they were 
short and fat and did not think that blouses and 
skirts were becoming. It did not follow, however, 
that all those who were short, or overweight, or 
both did not wear blouses (see table 6). 


TABLE 5 
Age of the individual related to the number of blouses owned 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN 408 GROUP INDICATED 
NUMBER OF 


BLOUSES 15.19 20-29 30-39 60-49 50-59 60-69 | 70-79 | 


Oto 5 15 lz 24° 25 4 


15 6 2 0 


33 


Ww 


11+ 7 14 Is 7 1 0 0 


*Underlined figures indicate mode for each age group. 


Shopping practices and their relationship to 
satisfaction. The majority of the interviewees did 
most of their shopping for blouses in Ithaca, with 
a few going to neighboring cities or to New York. 

The interviewees were asked the sort of store 
in which each blouse was purchased or whether it 
was received as a gift, handed on from someone 
else, or made at home. The results showed that 
the largest number of blouses were purchased in 
a department store (see table 7). A large number 
of blouses also were received as gifts. 

To obtain information on the satisfactions ob- 
tained in the blouses, the interviewees were asked 
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if they wore each blouse “much,” “little,” or “never.” 
When those which were worn “much” were com- 
pared with those that were worn “little” or “never,” 
as to where the blouses were acquired, it was found 
that the type of store in which the garment was 
purchased did not seem to affect final satisfaction; 
but blouses were less satisfactory if made at home, 
made by a dressmaker, handed down, or received 
as gifts. 


TABLE 6 
Reasons given for not owning blouses by those who owned none 


NUMBER OF WOMEN RE 

21 Figure short and fat so not becoming 
Prefers dresses 
All clothes are maternity clothes 
Blouses pull out of skirts 
Too old for blouses and skirts 
Doesn't like skirts 
Prefers sweaters 
Take too much time for care 
Never dresses up and considers blouses dressy 
No reason given 


The fact that those which were received as gifts 
tended to be worn less than those purchased in 
various types of stores further confirms the results 
on the question of whether or not the individual 
chose the blouse for herself. The blouses selected 
by the individual were worn much more frequently 
than were those chosen by someone else. About 
one-fourth of the blouses were chosen by someone 
other than the wearer and about three-fourths by 
the wearer herself. 


TABLE 7 
Distribution showing where blouses were acquired 


NUMBER OF WHEWP scQtinen 


sil Department store 
508 Specialty shop 
Gift 
107 Chain store 
6s Homemade 
64 Mail-order house 
Handed down 
uN Made by dressmaker 


Concerning about one-half of the blouses, the 
women were unable to answer whether or not the 
blouse had carried an informative label. From the 
total of 2,227 blouses studied there were 1,159 for 
which there was no answer as to whether or not 
the blouse had been labeled either as to care or 
as to fiber. The frequencies with which the blouses 
were labeled or not (as far as memory of the inter- 
viewee goes) are shown in table 8. 

Combining all which were labeled as to fiber 
and those not labeled as to fiber and relating them 


‘ 
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to the amount that the blouses were worn it was 
found that those which were labeled tended to be 
worn more frequently than were those which were 
not. This relationship was significant. The same 
results were obtained in comparisons between 
blouses which were labeled as to care and those not 
so labeled. Here, results were only moderately sig- 
nificant. 


TABLE 8 
Frequency of informative labels 
(where interviewee remembered) 


NUMBER OF BLOUSES LABELED INFORMATION CARRIED 
$61 No label for either fiber or care 
$25 Labeled as to both fiber and care 
219 Labeled as to fiber 
150 Labeled as to care 
s No label as to care (but one as to fiber) 
5 No label as to fiber (but one as to care) 


It must be remembered that the above figures 
are all taken from what the interviewee remem- 
bered and therefore are not an accurate indication 
of the number of blouses which were or were not 
labeled. In many cases the blouse may have been 
labeled and the interviewee forgot the fact before 
the interview. On the other hand, there may have 
been some women who, because they particularly 
liked a blouse, decided that it must have been 
labeled. 

Care practices and relationship between these 
practices and satisfaction. More blouses were 
hand-washed than were cared for in any other 
way (see table 9). 


TABLE 9 
Methods of caring for blouses 


NUMBER OF Blt Shs METHODS OF CLEANING 
1,118 Hand-washed 
702 Machine-washed 
250 Sent to dry cleaners 
40 Hadn't yet been cleaned 
” Hand-washed first then later machine-washed 
108 No answer 


In comparing the methods of cleaning with the 
satisfaction or the amount the blouse was worn it 
was found that the blouses washed by machine 
were much more likely to be worn often than were 
those washed by hand, while those which were 
dry-cleaned were still less likely to be worn fre- 
quently. On the other hand, those cared for as 
directed on the label were not worn more or less 
frequently than were those cared for in a way not 
directed on the label. These results would indicate 
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that the blouse most likely to be worn frequently 
would be one which could be machine-washed 
regardless of what the label said. 

There was a highly significant relationship be- 
tween the care given the blouse and the fiber con- 
tent of the blouse. Those which were made of 
cotton were most often washed by machine, those 
of nylon and rayon* most often washed by hand, 
while wool blouses were most often dry-cleaned. 
Nevertheless, blouses of each kind of fiber were 
cleaned by each method by someone. That is, 
although 493 cotton blouses were washed by ma- 
chine there were 213 washed by hand and 8 sent 
to dry cleaners; and although there were 105 wool 
blouses sent to the dry cleaners, there were 22 
washed by hand and 4 washed in the machine. 

There were 491 blouses which had been labeled 
as to care as far as the interviewee remembered. 
Of these 356 were cared for as directed on the label 
and 135 cared for in some other way. 

Features of the blouse as related to satisfaction. 
Cotton was the most common fiber found in blouses 
with rayon a close second (see table 10). 


TABLE 10 
Fiber content of blouses 


NUMBER OF BLOUSES FIBER CONTENT 


Cotton 
707 Rayon 
S24 Nylon 
isl Silk 
137 Wool 
26 Mixed fibers 
Linen 
7 Orlon 
7 Unusual fiber such as pineapple cloth 
Dacron 
7 No answer 


When the fiber content was related to the 
amount that the blouses were worn it was found 
that there was a highly significant relationship be- 
tween the fiber content and the amount that the 
blouses tended to be worn. A larger proportion of 
the cotton blouses were worn frequently than were 
those of the other popular fibers. Wool and nylon 
were both worn frequently a larger proportion of 


* Part of the blouses called “rayon” were probably “ace- 
tate.” The women were asked to give the fiber content of each 
blouse (no check list was supplied ), and none gave “acetate” 
—probably because the Federal Trade Commission ruling was 
so new at the time of the study that the women had not 
learned to distinguish between rayon and acetate. Through- 
out the remainder of the paper it should be kept in mind that 
the fiber content is not the fiber content as tested but what the 
interviewee thought was the fiber content. In many cases 
blouses termed rayon may be acetate and those termed silk, 
either rayon or acetate. 
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the time than was rayon. Of the 7 Orlon blouses 
all were reported to be worn frequently. From 
these results one would predict that cotton blouses 
would continue to be popular but that the newer 
fibers such as nylon, Orlon, and Dacron would re- 
place rayon in popularity. 

The weave of the fabric was noted in a relatively 
few instances but when it was, tricot seemed to be 
the construction which was most often worn, with 
jersey also worn relatively frequently. Crepe 
weaves, gabardine, and lace were worn less 
frequently. 

A highly significant relationship was also found 
between amount worn and the opaqueness of the 
blouse. There were 1,794 blouses classed as opaque 
and 298 classed as sheer. The opaque blouses 
tended more often to be worn relatively frequently 
than did the sheer blouses. 

It was impractical to list the exact color of every 
blouse, but a number of classifications were made. 
The number of blouses found in each classification 
is shown in table 11. As would be expected the 
most common color was white. 


TABLE 11 
Frequency of various color classifications of blouses 
NUMBER OF BLOUSES COLOK 
924 White 
356 Saturated solid colors 
229 Pastels 
218 Plaids or checks 
149 Dark neutrals 
109 Light neutrals 
77 Prints 
71 Striped 
38 Solid mixed colors such as turquoise or fuchsia 
9 Dots 
47 No answer 


The order of satisfaction (as measured by 
amount of wear) for blouses of varying color classi- 
fications was: plaids or checks, stripes, saturated 
solid colors, and white, with prints least likely to 
be worn frequently. These relationships are sig- 
nificant. Plaids or stripes may be worn more fre- 
quently because they are often obtained in cotton 
blouses which are washed by machine or because 
at the time of the study they were in high style 
and so relatively new. 

Tailored blouses were much more common than 
were dressy blouses, and there was a highly signifi- 
sant relationship between the amount the blouses 
were worn and whether they were tailored or dressy. 
Of the total number of blouses 1,613 were classified 
as tailored and 509 as dressy. The tailored blouses 
were reported to be worn frequently much more 
often than were the dressy blouses. This would be 
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expected from the relative frequencies of occasions 
on which the two types would be appropriate. 

Blouse sleeves were found to be short more often 
than long (see table 12). Of these the sleeveless 
blouse was worn relatively the most frequently, the 
short sleeve next, and the three-quarter length 
sleeve was least likely to be worn frequently. This 
may have been due to the fact that the study was 
conducted during the spring. Other results might 
be obtained if such a survey were done in the 
winter. 


TABLE 12 
Frequency of various sleeve lengths in blouses 


NUMBER OF BLOUSES LENOTH OF SLEEVE 


1,234 Short sleeve 
548 Long sleeve 
Slee Vv eless 
151 Three-quarter length 
53 No answer 


To summarize the results concerning various 
features of the blouses investigated, it was found 
that the blouses most commonly owned by the inter- 
viewees are of cotton fiber, are opaque, white, 
tailored, and have short sleeves. The blouses which 
are worn the most are cotton or the newer fibers, 
are opaque, are plaid, checked, or striped, are 
tailored, and are sleeveless. 

Other factors which influence the amount a 
blouse tends to be worn. The ages of the blouses 
are shown in table 13. As the blouses increase in 
age there is less tendency for them to be worn 
frequently. 

The interviewees reported 1,314 of the blouses 
worn frequently, 737 seldom worn, and 91 never 
worn. When an interviewee reported that a par- 
ticular blouse was worn frequently she was asked 
why that was so, and also when she reported that 
a particular blouse was seldom or never worn she 
was asked to give reasons. 

A classification of reasons which were given for 
frequent wearing of a particular blouse showed that 
558 reasons were practical (for instance, had to do 


TABLE 13 
Ages of the blouses 
NUMBER OF AGE 
47 New 
S62 1 year or less 
474 2 years 
307 
181 
121 5 
53 6” 
15 
22 
5 
37 1 more 
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with ease of care, durability); 267 were reasons 
connected with comfort; and 362 were reasons 
classed as aesthetic (see table 14). The two rea- 
sons most frequently given for wearing a particular 
blouse often are that it is easy to care for and that 
it goes with more than one costume. These two 
reasons were given over twice as many times as 
any other reason. 


TABLE 14 
Reasons given as to why blouses were worn frequently 


NUMBER OF BLOUSES REASON 


558 Practical reasons 
26% Easy to care for 
235 Goes with several things 
21 Needs little care 
1s Durable, has worn well 
7 Adaptable (can be dressy or not) 
6 Easy to pack 
% Can be worn with or without jacket 


267 Comfort reasons 
Feels comfortable 
Cool in summer 
Warm in winter 
Fits well 
Easy to get on and off 
Stays tucked in 
Sleeves comfortable 
Collar comfortable 


362 Aesthetic reasons 
“Like looks,” 
Like color 
Like collar 
Like neckline 
Like fabric 
Like because it's tailored 
Like sleeves 
Like decoration 
Like because it’s dressy 
It's unusual 


nothing more specifie given 


Summary 


Interviewers called upon 309 women in their 
homes and asked questions concerning each of the 
blouses which the women owned. 

Nearly 86 per cent of the women interviewed 
owned at least one blouse, and the range extended 
to 37. The mean number of blouses owned was 8.4. 

Women in the higher economic levels tended to 
have more blouses than did those in the lower 
economic levels, and the younger women usually 
had more than had the older women. 

The majority of women shopped in the city in 
which they lived and bought more of their blouses 
in a department store than in any other type of 
store. The blouses which were received as gifts or 
chosen by someone else were worn less than were 
those which the wearer chose for herself. For over 
half of the blouses the owner did not know whether 
or not the blouse had been labeled as to fiber or as 
to care. In the cases in which the owner did re- 
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member, there were about an equal number which 
had been labeled and which had not been labeled. 
More blouses were washed by hand than were 
cleaned in any other way, although those which 
were washed by machine were more apt to be worn 
frequently. The type of care naturally depended 
upon the fiber and fabric, with cotton blouses 
usually washed by machine and rayon and nylon 
blouses by hand; but blouses of all fibers were 
washed by every method by some interviewees. 
Tailored and opaque blouses were more common 
and worn relatively more frequently than were 
dressy and sheer blouses. Short sleeves were more 
prevalent than was any other type of sleeve, but 
sleeveless blouses tended to be worn more fre- 
quently than were blouses with sleeves. Cotton 
was the fiber most commonly found in blouses, 
with rayon second, and nylon third. The cotton 
blouses were worn relatively more frequently than 
were those of other fibers. White blouses were in 
the majority. White blouses, however, were worn 
relatively less than were plaid or striped blouses. 
The reasons most frequently given for wearing a 
blouse frequently were ease of care and the fact. 
that the blouse can be worn with several costumes. 


Conclusions 


The method of interviewing women in their 
homes concerning all the blouses which they own 
has the advantage of obtaining a great wealth of 
material on women’s attitudes toward blouses, 
usual methods of care, as well as likes and dislikes 
in blouses. It has the disadvantage that many 
factors at the point of sale of blouses are forgotten 
at the time the women are interviewed. 

The most pertinent data in a study of this sort 
are concerned with the relative satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with various features of blouses or 
with particular blouses. An attempt was made to 
get at satisfaction indirectly by asking the women 
how frequently they wore particular blouses. The 
results indicated that women tended to say that 
the blouses which they liked and considered satis- 
factory were worn frequently. Actual records would 
undoubtedly show that some blouses which would 
be worn infrequently were reported to be worn 
more often because the women liked the blouses. 
On the other hand, the fact that individuals have 
less opportunity to wear dressy blouses or blouses 
appropriate for only one costume would necessarily 
influence the results. Although the method of ask- 
ing about the amount of wear is one possible 
method of measuring satisfaction indirectly, other 
more accurate methods are needed. 
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The results of this study will be of interest to textile teachers and 
to those interested in home furnishings, either as teachers or general 
consumers. The author reports that the study was, in fact, set up in 
response to requests from the related art staff for information on 


drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


Colorfastness of Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics: 


Colorfastness to Light’ 


HILE there have been several studies of 

the colorfastness of wearing apparel fab- 
rics (1, 2, 3), an intensive survey of the literature 
indicated little information on the action of light 
on either drapery or upholstery fabrics. Morrison 
(4) studied slip cover fabrics and with Hays (5) 
set up minimum standards for upholstery fabrics. 
Some companies such as Collins & Aikman Corpora- 
tion (6) and John Zimmerman and Sons, Inc. (7) 
have tested their own fabrics and have made the 
results available to the consumer in the form of 
advertising pamphlets. But no comprehensive study 
of postwar household fabrics of the types reported 
had been made when this study was started. 

A total of 222 fabrics were tested. The majority 
of these were chosen at random from drapery shops 
and from department stores in Madison, Wisconsin, 
during October and November 1948 with other 
samples added to the study as late as June 1950. 
Other fabrics were sent by mills and wholesale 
houses in response to a request for representative 
samples of their products. Most of the fabrics 
obtained from mills were of the upholstery type 
while most of those purchased locally were suitable 
for use as drapery or slip covers. Although the 
selection of fabrics was random it was also repre- 
sentative of the colors, textures, designs, and weaves 
on the market at the time. Laboratory work and 
rechecking were carried out through late 1952. 


' Study supported in part by a Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation grant from the University Research Committee. 

A second phase of the study on colorfastness to dry and 
wet cleaning has been completed. 

2 The author wishes to acknowledge the contributions of 
Bonnie R. Matthews, who carried out many of the Fade- 
Ometer tests and weave analyses, and Mrs. Fu-Ho Chow, 
who did the dye analyses. 
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Margaret M. Cooper * 


Dr. Cooper is an associate professor of home 
economics in the department of textiles and cloth- 
ing in the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Wisconsin and is in charge of the 
work in textile chemistry offered in that depart- 
ment. 


Procedure 

I. A qualitative analysis of the fiber content of 
each fabric was made using microscopical examina- 
tion supplemented by chemical tests when neces- 
sary. The fundamental weave pattern was estab- 
lished by comparing the fabrics with definitions and 
examples in several standard references (8, 9, 10). 

II. At least two samples of each fabric were 
tested separately in an Atlas Fade-Ometer FDA-R 
according to the procedure given in the Yearbook 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. Where the nature of the design 
necessitated it, additional samples were tested in 
order to determine the effect of the several expos- 
ure times on each color. The exposures were 10, 
20, 40, and 80 hours as registered on the running 
time meter. Checks of the instrument with the 
standard calibration paper of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards showed that 20-hour exposure matched 19.3 
hours with the standard lamp at the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

At the conclusion of each test run, the specimens 
were placed in a dark closet at room temperature 
for several days. The classification was made by 
comparing each specimen with the seven standard 
fabric samples which had been exposed in the 
machine for the same periods of time. In the few 
cases where there was very definite difference in 
the classification of the two specimens, a third was 
tested and the rating fouwid for two of the three 
was used. With the various prints or other color 
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patterns, where some colors faded much more than 
did others, the classification of each color was 
noted. The fabric, however, was classified accord- 
ing to the most fugitive color. 

Ii. It seemed important to determine possible 
relationship between the type of dye used and its 
resistance to light. Therefore the fabrics were ana- 
lyzed according to Clayton's (11) scheme for iden- 
tifying dyes on fibers. Where more than one kind 
of fiber was present, each type of fiber was tested 
separately, Each color of a printed fabric was like- 
wise checked separately. 


Discussion of Results 

The majority of the textiles used in this investi- 
gation were woven of cotton yarns, mostly un- 
mercerized, A few yarns contained a mixture of 
mercerized and unmercerized cotton fibers and 
others showed partial- to well-mercerized fibers. 
Viscose rayon was blended with cotton more fre- 
quently than with any other cellulosic fiber. Ace- 
tate, jute, hemp, or linen was combined with 
cotton to achieve unusual effects in a small number 
of the fabrics. 

Cotton yarns were blended with wool or mohair 
yarn in many of the upholstery fabrics. Often 
cotton yarns formed the ground of a pile fabric. 
Sometimes, however, a two-ply yarn would con- 
tain a ply each of cotton and wool and/or mohair 
twisted together. Alpaca was the only specialty 
hair discovered; and no all-wool, all-mohair, or all- 
silk fabrics were found. 

There appeared to be an increasing trend toward 
multiple blends since a number of the fabrics were 
composed of cotton, wool, and a third fiber. Viscose 
occurred most frequently in such combinations, 
often as staple but also in some cases as filament. 
One group of upholstery fabrics obtained from a 
mill early in 1950 consisted of cotton yarns and 
other much heavier two-ply yarns containing wool, 
viscose staple, and Vicara, 

Only one glass fabric was obtained at the time 
the study was started, but in 1950 several addi- 
tional samples were secured from a mill. No nylon 
fabrics were found in the Madison market at. the 
time of the original purchases, but later an inter- 
ested upholsterer provided the samples included 
in the study. 

In comparing type of fiber with the probable use 
of the fabric, it was found that most fabrics likely 
to be used for drapery or slip covers were cellulosic. 
Even in upholstery, cotton was found more fre- 
quently than was any other fiber. This is perhaps 
to be expected since pile type fabrics are so often 
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made with cotton ground or backing. Table 1 shows 
the complete breakdown of all fabrics as to fiber 
and probable use. 

TABLE | 
The relationship of fiber content to probable use of fabric 


FABRICS CLASSIFIED AS TO PROBABLE USE 


FIBER CONTENT DRA- DRA-~ UPHOL- 
OPHOL-~ DRA- PERY PERKY STERY 

STERY PERY SLIP UPHOL- SLIP 

COVER STERY COVER 


number number number number number 
All cotton 

Mercerized. . 3 

Mercerized and unmercer- 
ized 5 

Unmercerized... 46 

Cottons with other cellulosics 

With bright viscose 21 

With bright and = dull 
viscose... . 2 

With hemp and _ bright 
viscose... ... 

With bright viscose and 
aluminum around cu- 
prammonium 

With bright acetate 

With linen... 

With jute... . 

Linen... 
Man-made cellulosics 

Bright viscose... 

Bright viscose and dull 

Dull viscose and bright 
acetate 

Bright acetate. . . 

Dull acetate 

Cotton with wool or hair 

With wool or mohair. 

With alpaca. .... 

Cotton, man-made cellulosics 
and proteins 

Cotton, wool, bright ace- 
tate.... 

Cotton, wool, bright vis- 
cose... . 

Cotton, wool, bright vis- 
cose and metallic yarn 

Cotton, wool and Aralac 

Cotton, wool, viscose, 
Vicara... 

Glass. . 
Nylon 
Nylon with cotton back 


Total. 


Analysis of the dyes showed that vat and sub- 
stantive dyestuffs were most frequently used on the 
various cellulosics other than acetate. Azoics were 
also used on many of the fabrics particularly on 
the tapestries. Prints were usually vat or azoic. 
Table 2 shows the relationship of dye class to 
fiber, while table 3 indicates the distribution of 
dyestuffs according to probable use of fabric. 

Comparison of the lightfastness class with type 
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Substontive 


Mordant 
(—Arzoic 
Acetote 
Vot 
79 Sulfur 
60} 
50}- 
40} 
> 
4 
L3 


of dyestuff showed that in general vat dyes were 
more lightfast than were the other classes with 
almost half of the vat dyes either L7 or LS. On 


L4 


Ls 


Lightfastness Class 
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TABLE 2 
The relation of dye class to fiber 


L6 


Cotton in 
Solid color. 
Tapestries. . 
Other woven 

patterns 
Prints 

Viscose in 
Solid color 
Other woven 

patterns 
Prints 

Acetate in 
Solid color 
Other woven 

patterns. 
Prints 

Bast Fibers in 
Solid color 
Other woven 

patterns. . 
Prints 

Proteins in 
Solid color 
Other woven 

patterns. 
Prints 

Nylon in 
Solid color 

Glass in 
Solid color 
Prints 


23 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DYESTUFF AS TO LIGHTFASTNESS 
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the other hand, as shown in 
chart 1, few substantive dyes 
fell in these two classes. Very 
few of the colors were so ex- 
tremely fugitive as to fall in 
L.2, but approximately 10 per 
cent were L3, while about 20 
per cent each could be classed 
at LA, or L6. A rating of 
LS would indicate excellent 
resistance to fading; L6, L7- 
good; LA, L5—fair; and L2, 
L.3—poor resistance, 
Analysis of the data for in- 
dividual colors showed that 
almost equal numbers of 
substantive, azoic, and vat 
dyestuffs were used for blue 
with most of the vat dyes 
and about half of the azoics 
showing good to excellent 
resistance to light. This was 
of particular interest 


cause the statement is made so often that all blues 
fade badly. The only other dye type found in the 
blues was acid, which occurred in two of the wool 
upholstery fabrics. Almost the same ratios were 
found for substantive, azoic, and vat dyes with 
chartreuse but most of these were only fairly light 
resistant. Only one was class LS and that was an 


azoic on glass. 


All types of dyes were used for green with almost 
half of them vat dyes. Substantive and azoic types 
were used nearly the same number of times, but 
their sum was not quite equal to the number of 
vats used, Other classes were used only in a small 
number of cases. 


TABLE 3 


The relationship of dye class to 
probable use of fabric 


DYE CLASS 


Substantive 
Aro 
Thiazole . 

Mordant 
Acid (azo) 
Anthraquinoid 

Azoic 

Acid (azo) 

Acetate (azo) 

Vat 

Sulfur 


PARKICS CLASSIFIED AS TO PROBABLE 


UPHoL- 
areny 


number 


DRAPERY 
STERY COVER 
number number number number 
9 
5 
10 
195 it 2 
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Azoic and vat dyes accounted for most of the 
tans, light beiges, and greys. The yellow, gold, 
and orange range was likewise produced mainly 
with these two groups although one-sixth of this 
color was of the substantive type. Where the light- 
fastness was good or excellent for the various brown 
tones, including the medium dark rose beige, vat 
dyes had been utilized. Substantives and azoics 
accounted for most of the remainder of the browns, 
but these were usually in the poor to fair light- 
fastness classifications. 


TABLE 4 
Distribution of dyes as to lightfastness and color 
FABRICS CLASSIFIED 48 TO LIGHTFASTNESS 


DYE CLASS AND 
is ut 6 647 Ls 


num num num num num- 
ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 


Substantive 
Black 1 
Blue 1 
Brown 
Chartreuse 1 
Green 
Gre 
Red. 
Tan 
Yellow-gold-orange 5 
Mordant 


Sw 
= 


3 


Tan 
Yellow-gold-orange 


Azoic 


ee 


Tan 

Yellow-gold-orange 2; 4) 4 
Acid 

Blue l 

Brown 2 
Green 5 
Rec 2 


Yellow-gold-orange 1 
Acetate 


= 
“a 


Tan 

Yellow -gold-orange 3 
Sulfur 

Black 


Green 1 


= 
“a 
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Sulfur dyes were used primarily for blacks, 
although one green sulfur dye was found. Vat dyes 
and azoics were used for a number of blacks, and 
substantive and mordant acid for one each. Most 
of the blacks showed excellent resistance to light 
as would perhaps be expected since slight changes 
would not be as easily seen as in the case of the 
light to medium shades for most other colors. 

Red in various shades was the most frequently 
occurring color and perhaps gave the greatest range 
both of dyestuff and colorfastness found in the 
study. As with several other colors, substantive, 
azoic, and vat dyes were used almost equally. Most 
of the reds showed some fading, classifying as fair 
to good. A very few were LS, but nearly 15 per 
cent were L2 or L3 (table 4). 

The relationship of colorfastness to use of fabric 
as given in table 5 indicates that most of the 
upholsteries exhibited only fair fastness to light. 
Considering the prospective use, it was perhaps 


TABLE 5 
The relationship of lightfastness to use of fabric 


FABRICS CLASSIFIED AS TO LIGHTFASTNESS 
(FREQUENCY) 


num- num- num- num- num- num. num- 
ber ber ber ber ber 


Upholstery 
All cotton. . 2 
Cotton-viscose 6 6 
Cotton-wool or -mohair 2 wt 8&8 
Cotton-wool-viscose. . 2 3 
Cotton-wool-viscose-Vicara 1 
Acetate. 
Nylon... .. 4 
Nylon-cotton (ground of 
pile). 21 2 


All cotton. . 1 1 1 
Cotton-viscose 1 
Glass... 1 1 1 4 

All cotton. . 2 
Cotton-viscose $i @ 1 
Cotton-acetate 
Acetate-viscose 
Viscose 1 

Drapery-slip cover 
All cotton 
Cotton-viscose 
Cotton-wool 1 
Cotton-linen 1 
Acetate... .. 1 
Acetate-viscose 1 
Viscose... .. 1 


zx 


Linen 
Upholstery-slip cover 
All cotton. . 


* Includes one cotton and viscose with some undyed hemp in fabric. 
1 Includes one cotton-wool-Aralac. 

t Includes one cotton-wool with some undyed acetate. 

Lucludes one cotton-alpaca. 

{| Includes one cotton with some undyed jute in falwic. 

© This was undyed and remained unchanged by action of light. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICE AND LIGHTFASTNESS 


Cuart 2 


surprising to find so many of the drapery-slip 
cover type fabrics in the poor to fair classes. On 
the other hand, very nearly half of the fabrics 
could be listed as good to excellent. 

To learn what effect the manufacturing stage at 
which the dyeing operation took place might have 
had on the colorfastness of the material, the method 
of Jacobsen and McCullough (12) was used to 


TABLE 6 
The relationship of stage of dyeing operation to 


colorfastness to light 


FABRICS CLASSIFIED AS TO LIOHTFASTN 


number number number number number number number 


‘ Piece-dyed 7 3 3 3 
determine whether the fabric was dyed in the yarn Yarn-dyed 3 wm «4 8s. ow 6 rf 
or piece or was printed. Table 6 gives the data for ® 

ndyec 
this phase of the study. 
TABLE 7 


Com parison of price per linear yard and lightfastness 


PRICE (EACH PRICE REPRESENTS ONE ) 


Upholstery Fabrics 


Drapery — Slip Cover Fabrics 
in Price Range Indicated 


LIGHT in Price Range Indicated 
FASTNES*= 
«Las 
*1.00 *0.00 *1.00 
to to to to to to 
0.99 1.99 3.99 6.99 0.99 1.99 
L3 0.98 2.95 0.39 1.00 
0.79 1.35 
1.50 
1.98 
L4 1.29 2.00 $.00 0.69 1.00 
2.49 4.49 0.69 1.35 
0.69 1.50 
1.89 
0.98 3.25 6.95 0.79 1.00 
3.90 0.79 1.00 
0.89 1.69 
1.89 
L6 1.49 3.25 6.50 0.79 1.27 
1.98 0.98 1.50 
1.75 
1.89 
Li 2.95 0.79 1.50 
Ls 3.75 1.89 


Drapery Upholstery Fabrics 
in Price Range Indica 


a2.00 *1.00 *2.00 54.06 
to to to to to to 
3.99 6.99 0.99 1.00 3.99 6.99 

2.25 4.95 0.98 
2.50 5.05 0.08 

0.69 1.00 2.65 
2.24 1.69 
2.95 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 2.85 


3.00 
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Although it was not possible to secure informa- 
tion as to price for most of the fabrics sent by the 
several mills, it seemed that it would, nevertheless, 
be of interest to see whether, or just how, price 
might serve as a guide to quality as far as light- 
fastness was concerned, One striking example of 
the unreliability of price as an index to quality is 
seen in the L5 group of upholstery fabrics which 
includes one fabric priced at $0.98 and another at 
$6.95 per yard. Nylons are not included in chart 2 
and table 7 although one sold for $14.95 and the 
other type for $19.95 per yard. Certainly in view 
of the Fade-Ometer tests the price of these would 
be no indication of the colorfastness behavior. 


Summary 


From this study it appears that cotton remains 
the most important fiber in household drapery and 
upholstery textiles, at least from the standpoint of 
frequency of use. In these fabrics as in wearing 
apparel fabrics, there seems to be an increasing 
tendency toward the use of blends. 

From the rather large number of fabrics studied 
several comparisons have been made to show the 
relationship of the colorfastness to light of these 
fabrics to other properties such as fiber content, 
probable use, and type of dye. 

It would appear that despite the vast improve- 
ments which have been made in dyes in recent 
years, more consideration needs to be given to the 
selection of dyes for upholstery and drapery fabrics 
if the consumer is to receive satisfactory perform- 
ance from them as to colorfastness to light. 

As has been shown in other studies, price of the 
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fabrics studied would be no criterion of satisfactory 
performance in use. 
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Dates of Future Events 


American Home Economics Association—Forty-fifth annual meeting, July 6 


to 9, San Francisco, California. 


Alabama Home Economies Association—Spring meeting, March 26, Birming- 
ham. (Joint meeting with the Alabama Vocational Home Economics 


Association. ) 


Hawaii Home Economies Association—Annual meeting, tentative dates May 


28-29. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron—National conclave and council meeting, June 14-19, 


Denton, Texas. 


Annual Easter Seal Campaign on behalf of crippled children opens March 18. 
Girl Scout Week—March 7 through March 13. 

National Home Demonstration Week—May 2 through May 8. 

Mental Health Week—May 2 through May 8. 
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for home economics teachers. 


If it were known which factors make a teacher successful, faculty 
members who are responsible for teacher education would be better 
able to predict a student's possible teaching success. Furthermore, 
they could give better guidance through curricular experiences. Find- 
ings of this study may provide leads to improved preservice programs 


Relation of Experiential Background to Proficiency 
in Student Teaching in the Field of Home Economics 


STUDY dealing with the experiential back- 

ground of student teachers in home eco- 

nomics showed that richness or sparsity of their 

experiences with homes and children was associated 

with their teaching proficiency. This can well mean 
that: 

1. Information concerning experiential background 

with homes and children may need to be con- 

sidered in setting up any plan for admission to 
the professional curriculum in home economics. 

Experiences with homes and with children of 

various ages may profitably be included as a 

definite part of the professional program for the 

home economics teacher. 

3. It may be advisable for the staff to encourage 
students to plan programs of experience with 
homes and children to supplement previous 
backgrounds. 

4. The staff may need to consider means of assist- 
ing students in evaluating all their experiences 
in light of contributions to preparation for 
teaching. 

The study was designed to test, first, the hypothe- 
sis that there is a systematic relationship in general 
between home economics students’ proficiency in 
student teaching and the variety and richness of 
their background experiences with homes and 
families and with children. In fact, it is thought 
that teachers who effectively guide learning in the 
field of homemaking are those who have had broad 
and rich experiences in many aspects of family 
living. 

A second hypothesis was that there are individ- 
ual cases within groups where there will be no 
apparent relationship between such experience and 
proficiency in teaching. In other words, it is recog- 
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nized that success is dependent on more than ex- 
periential background and, in some cases par- 
ticularly, other factors may be predominant. 

Included in the study were the 39 girls in the 
School of Home Economics at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity who had completed their student teaching 
during the academic year 1951-52. They were 
divided into three groups on the basis of grades 
received in student teaching, ratings, and comments 
of supervisors. Group A represented the 14 most 
proficient student teachers according to these cri- 
teria; Group B, the 18 who received a grade of 
“B” in student teaching; and Group C, the 7 whose 
student teaching grade was “C” or below, classify- 
ing them as the least proficient. 

Case histories were compiled for the students 
from data secured through a variety of sources. 
An interview schedule of more than 100 questions 
served as a basis for individual conferences con- 
cerning experiences. Interviews with college super- 
visors of student teaching provided information to 
substantiate the students’ grades and revealed some 
of the personal characteristics in evidence during 
the teaching. 

After case history data were organized, a two- 
part descriptive scale was developed to evaluate 
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a girl's experiential background in terms of breadth, 
depth, and meaning or value to her. The device was 
jury-tested for reliability. On this scale, there were 
five levels of excellence at which to rate a student's 
experiences, Part I was devised for use in evaluat- 
ing experiences with homes and families. Part II 
was used to evaluate experiences with children and 
adolescents. 


The bare outline of the scale might appear thus: 


Part I Part Il 


EXPERIENCES WITH EXPERIENCES WITH . 
Homes AND FAMiLies CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 


Breadth Breadth 
Depth Depth 
Value Value 


Ratings on “Homes and Families” Scale 


The ratings of Groups A, B, and C were com- 
pared statistically by using the “t” test of signifi- 
cance of differences in means of the groups. First, 
a comparison of the mean ratings was made for 
the three groups on the home and family part of 
the scale as a whole. Second, group means on the 
major parts of the scale—breadth, depth, value— 
were compared, Third, mean ratings were com- 
pared on three aspects of breadth, three aspects of 
depth, and three aspects of value. Fourth, relative 
ratings on breadth, depth, and value of experience 
within each proficiency group were examined. That 
is, Groups A, B, and C were taken singly to dis- 
cover whether they were uniformly high or low on 
the three aspects—breadth, depth, value. The same 
four-step procedure was used for evaluating the 
children and adolescent part of the scale. Then, 
in a similar manner, the combined experiences for 
each group were evaluated. Finally, scores within 
groups were examined to discover whether there 
were individuals who varied from the pattern com- 
mon to specific groups. 

When all students were scored and group means 
determined for the three evaluations of experience 
—breadth, depth, value—with homes and families, 
certain outstanding differences were apparent 
among the groups. In mean scores on total experi- 
ence Group A was significantly higher than either 
Group B or C and at well beyond the | per cent 
level. The difference between Groups B and C, 
however, was not significant. 

It was also evident that there were differences 
among groups relative to means on separate ratings 
for breadth, depth, and value of experience. Group 
A maintained significantly higher means than did 
Groups B or C in all three respects. Individually, 


none of these characteristics differentiated between 
Groups B and C. In other words, Group A girls 
had wider variety, assumed more responsibility, 
and got more meaning from their home and family 
experiences than did the other girls. Likewise, it 
was evident that Groups B and C—as groups—had 
similar amounts of experience, assumed comparable 
responsibilities, and gained about the same level 
of meaning from their experiences. 

When the groups were compared on the three 
aspects each of breadth, depth, and value, the find- 
ings were similar to those above. Group A main- 
tained significantly higher ratings than did Groups 
B and C; while Groups B and C were similar in 
their ratings. 

Another observation was made on the relative 
positions of ratings on breadth, depth, and value 
within each of the three proficiency groups. Group 
A rated similarly on all aspects; in other words, was 
equally high on all. Group B girls rated somewhat 
lower on what they gained from their experience 
than they did on responsibilities they had assumed. 
Group C students rated significantly lower in value 
gained than on either variety or responsibility, indi- 
cating that their experience with homes and fami- 
lies probably had limited meaning for them. 

In considering individual scores, it was noted 
that two students in Group A were definitely re- 
sponsible for lowering the mean for that group— 
with scores much lower than those for the re- 
mainder of the group. Three students in Group B 
had the lowest scores among the 39 students—one 
was in the low “fringe group.” Two students in 
Group C had total scores above most of the scores 
in Group B. Thus, individuals seemed to be “mis- 
fits” in each group. 


Ratings on “Children and Adolescents” Scale 


In experience with children and adolescents 
Group A tended to rate significantly higher than 
did Group B or C. The only major difference be- 
tween Groups B and C in ‘the entire study was 
found here in value of experience. In mean ratings 
on total experience Group A was significantly 
higher than either Group B or C, which were so 
similar in means that their difference was signifi- 
cant at less than the 5 per cent level. 

Means on the various sections of the scale also 
were consistently higher in Group A than in Groups 
B and C. Group B and C girls had taken less leader- 
ship responsibility and had apparently gained much 
less from experience with children and adolescents 
than had the A group. The most highly significant 
differences were found in value of experience. 
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In the various aspects of breadth, it was evident 
that the only difference in variety of experience 
with peers and with children in both family and 
organized group situations existed between Groups 
A and B—and then simply at the 5 per cent level. 
Group A students were significantly higher than 
Group C students in depth—and at the 1 per cent 
level—as indicated by their ratings on leadership 
with peers. They were slightly higher than the 
B group in this respect—at the 1 per cent level. 
Likewise, Group A girls also rated higher than the 
B group—and near the | per cent level—in assuming 
responsibility for organized groups of younger 
persons. There was no significant difference be- 
tween groups on responsibility for children in 
family situations. 

Value of experience with children and adoles- 
cents was the only area in which there were really 
great differences among groups—even between 
Groups B and C—except in interest in teaching as 
a profession. 

In relative positions of breadth, depth, and value 
ratings within groups it was found that Group A 
girls rated higher on variety than on responsibility 
assumed in experiences with children. Value rated 
higher for Group A girls than did either breadth or 
depth. In other words, even without such high 
ratings on responsibility, the girls got much mean- 
ing from experience. The only real difference in 
Group B was in the higher rating of variety over 
responsibilities assumed. Group C girls had va- 
riety but gave little evidence of gaining much 
meaning from what experience they had with 
children. 

Individually, two students in Group A had scores 
comparable to those in Group B. Lowest scores in 
Group B were among the students in the “B—” 
grade range. Again, two Group C students had 
scores well above the others in their group. 


Comparison of Ratings 


When total ratings on the two parts of the scale 
were compared for groups, the same pattern of 
difference appeared. Group A’s mean rating on all 
experiences with homes and children was signifi- 
cantly higher than was that of either Group B or 
C—and at much beyond the 1 per cent level. The 
difference between Groups B and C had so little 
significance that it had no meaning. 

The pattern was the same for differences between 
groups for separate ratings on breadth, depth, and 
value of experience. 

Throughout the study it was noted that Group 
B students were usually similar to those in Group 
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C. A possible reason might have been that 39 per 
cent of the Group B girls received a grade of “B-" 
in student teaching. Apparently, that many girls 
were somewhat like those in Group C relative to 
their student teaching proficiency, as well as to 
their experiential background. The “B-" grade 
may indicate the operation of other factors affect- 
ing the final grade. 


Case Histories 


Extracts from case histories in Groups A and C 
illustrate the range in pattern of experience. As a 
rule, if a girl had rich experience with homes she 
had relatively rich experience also with children 
and _ adolescents. 

Case 5 in Group A—oldest child in a large family 
—had lived in rural nonfarm communities her entire 
life. On a check list of homemaking activities, in 
interviews, and in autobiographies she indicated 
much variety in experience both with homes and 
with children. In referring to her own home life 
she said, 


I've done everything in the way of housework, including tak- 
ing care of children. . . . Mother always made a schedule for 
each of us. The four oldest girls in the family help with the 
housework and caring for younger children. Boys help with 
the chores around the house but their real job is to take care 
of the yard and stock. When these jobs are done we have free 
time to do as we like. ... We enjoy many group pastimes when 
we all have free time. Horseback riding is the favorite. . . . 
We're used to lots of people around, We had the neighbor- 
hood playground. Neighbors always gathered at our house. 
.. » We have a family council every time buying or selling any 
part of the business is brewing. All of us have our share in the 
business as we grow up... . Dad manages and we all help. 


The communities in which she had lived pro- 
vided opportunity to see homes at various s«cio- 
economic levels, if not to be in them. She described 
the different communities during the interview 
thus: 


They're all about the same type of people in [first town]. 
They're middle-class, stable rural people. . . . In [second 
town] most of the people are retired farmers or industrial 
workers who drive into [a city] to work. Some are rather 
wealthy. I'm prejudiced against them. They don’t do as well 
as they could. Many have the money but they don’t believe 
in advancement. Very few of the children go to college. Now, 
in [third town] they're more progressive. Seventeen of our 
class of fifty are in college. There you find many middle-class 
people with fairly high incomes . . . and a small slum area. 
They have high standards, community spirit and no industry 
or anything like that. . . . 


She had much depth of experience in her own 
home. This experience and experience in others’ 
homes was helpful in developing some of her own 
standards. 
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She had held many positions of leadership in her 
own groups—school, church, and rural—at both the 
high school and college level. She had been recog- 
nized for her outstanding work in 4-H Club work 
by earning several trips to various parts of the 
country. At college level, she had supervised such 
organized groups of children and adolescents as 
4-H Clubs, camp activities, nursery school, and 
Sunday School classes. 

She had gained meaning from her homemaking 
experience, as noted in interviews, during course 
work in college and during student teaching. 


After managing when Mother was away, I see the value of 
planning ahead. . . . It takes more than one person to run a 
big house. It takes co-operation of the whole family... . I 
see some of the benefits of doing housework in certain ways 
since I've been here. Now I see reasons for doing it scien- 
tifically. 


Four faculty members referred to her practical 
background of experience and home responsibilities 
as contributing to her ability to take initiative in 
classwork. Her supervisor in the home management 
house indicated that she had exhibited “outstand- 
ing ability to apply knowledge to everyday living. 
She was efficient, planned in detail, worked quickly, 
and carried responsibility well.” Her supervisor in 
student teaching made favorable comments con- 
cerning her “wealth of background to draw from” 
and the fact that she was “capable of efficient 
management in every phase of teaching.” 

Case 15 in Group C—an only child from a rural 
nonfarm community—had little variety in home- 
making activities before coming to college. She 
had been married since doing her student teaching 
and was living in a trailer at the time of the study. 
She indicated something of her home experience as 
she talked during the interview. 


Mother usually did all the housework at home. When we 
both worked one summer I helped. . . . She was always there 
so I depended on her to do everything. . . . Mother and Dad 
liked to stay at home, I guess. . .. We haven't taken any trips 
since 1946, when we bought the house. . .. We never had any 
problems, I guess, except to have enough money. . . . I just 
don’t know anything about other people's homes. 


Any semblance of family unity centered around 
church attendance and vacation trips, but these 
were meager. 

She intimated that she had never had many 
friends because she was not the “out-going type” 
and that 4-H Club was her chief group interest at 
high school age. In college she had been a mem- 
ber of the home economics club, 4-H Club, Farm 
Bureau, Grange, Ag Council, and her church social 
sorority. It could have been possible that her inter- 
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est in the rural type organizations was because her 
husband was in the College of Agriculture. Her 
only experience as an older person with youth was 
in the capacity of a Sunday School teacher one 
summer prior to her experiences in the nursery 
school and student teaching. 

She had never assumed the entire responsibilities 
of a home prior to this time. She said that she felt 
quite insecure in the home management house be- 
cause she had not had previous experience of that 
kind. Her supervisor in the house said, 

Slow with most of her work. Desires to work by herself. 
Will get up early so that she can do it “her way.” Needs to 
assume more interest in activities about her. Has ability but 
lacks self-confidence. 


She was cognizant of personal benefits which 
could come from homemaking experience and 
from knowing about homes other than her own. 
She said, “I can decide what I want in my own 
home.” Beyond that she gave no indication of 
value gained except to say that her experience in 
the home management house had helped her save 
time in doing housework in her trailer home. 

During her nursery school experience she ex- 
hibited a lack of self-confidence. She did recognize 
the difference in techniques for handling children. 
She said, “I always worked where children were 
regimented. Here they had much more freedom 
to do what they wanted to do—not what was 
planned.” Her supervisor said, “Written work 
superior to work with children.” There was little 
evidence upon which to base judgment on value of 
experience with children and adolescents. Ap- 
parently, too, she was incapable of handling situa- 
tions in student teaching requiring any discipline. 

The study revealed that this girl lacked a keen 
interest in teaching. She lacked enthusiasm in her 
student teaching. She went to college because she 
received a scholarship. She chose home economics 
because of the influence of a relative who was 
teaching it. She always thought she wanted to 
teach, but she never knew what field she would 
choose. Now, she says that she doesn’t “know 
enough home economics to teach it.” 


Relationship of Experience 
and Teaching Proficiency 


In general, richness or sparsity of experience with 
homes and children was shown to be associated 
with student teaching proficiency for students in 
this study. This may indicate a need for careful 
consideration of such experiences for all potential 
home economics teachers. 
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Findings of this study will be of practical use to researchers who are 
concerned with the amount of detail necessary to obtain in family- 
living surveys. How much detail can be omitted in the interests 
of savings in time and money and still obtain accurate information 


is the subject Dr. Reagan discusses here. 


Use of Condensed Schedule to Cut Costs 


in Family-Expenditure Surveys: 


ISING costs of enumerative surveys beset 
social scientists wanting to investigate living 
costs, levels of living, family budgets, and home 
management problems involving family-expenditure 
data. Accordingly, the possibilities of using a rela- 
tively short schedule to cover family income, broad 
categories of family expenditures, net savings, and 
family composition that would result in correspond- 
ingly short interviews instead of more detailed 
questions on family expenditures in longer inter- 
views become increasingly alluring. 

A short schedule form could not, of course, be 
considered where the study purpose requires data 
on the amount spent for specific items of family 
living, as for example, meat expenditures. There is 
no doubt that detailed expenditure surveys are 
needed to derive expenditure weights for consumer 
price indexes or to analyze market demand for 
specific consumer goods. For other purposes, how- 
ever, the level of total family-living expenditures 
plus the relative importance of 15 to 20 major 
categories of family spending—such as food, cloth- 
ing, house furnishings—may be all the detail needed 
for analysis. Or for some purposes, only the total 
of current family spending for consumption may be 
needed to go with income, savings, and family- 
composition data. For such purposes, the problem 
is which schedule will give the most accurate ex- 
penditure data and how much difference is there 
in estimates obtained by the two methods. 

Previous work on this problem has suggested that 
detailed questions result in a larger sum than does 
a summary question on the total. In the crop esti- 


‘A more detailed report of this project, discussing 
methods used in comparison of data, presenting tabular 
material on findings, summarizing sample design and field 
procedures, and reproducing the two schedule forms tested, 
is available on request from the author. 
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mating work of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics based on answers to mailed inquiries, it has 
been observed that a larger total results when a 
quantity is obtained by asking for several subgroups 
separately than when only a lump sum estimate is 
required (1). Brady and Williams reported in 1945 
on a study of the “short” versus “long” schedule 
forms based on a small number of cases (2). They 
found that a schedule itemizing goods and services 
gave higher estimates than did a condensed form. 

If the two types of schedules result in different 
estimates, it seems likely that the one resulting in 
the higher figure is the more accurate. Both the 
condensed and more detailed schedule involve the 
respondent's recalling expenditures for the previous 
year. Thus, both are subject to memory bias. While 
it is possible to have overreporting, as for example, 
through reporting major expenditures that actually 
occurred outside the schedule year or exaggeration 
of prestige items, such errors are probably out- 
weighed by underreporting. | Underreporting, 
demonstrated by failure to match known aggre- 
gates, has been a frequent problem in income and 
expenditure surveys, even in studies using relatively 
detailed schedules. 
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Although the previous thinking on expenditure 
survey methodology has pointed to use of a more 
detailed schedule to ensure accuracy of group totals, 
rising survey costs have increased pressure to cut 
interview time. Hence the need has been felt for 
more detailed study of the methodological prob- 
lems in obtaining expenditures and of the quality 
of data obtained with a condensed schedule com- 
pared with that from a more detailed questionnaire. 

An opportunity to study a short-cut method arose 
when, to meet different objectives, two Bureaus 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture simultane- 
ously surveyed two state-wide samples of Illinois 
farm operators early in 1947. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics co-operated in a 
project designed to show whether, in enumerative 
sample surveys, summary questions on clothing, 
house furnishings, and other family expenditures 
provide as accurate information as does a detailed 
schedule, Both Bureaus included questions on ex- 
penditures in 1946, and each used different sched- 
ule designs for those questions. The Illinois survey 
using the condensed schedule, hereafter referred to 
as survey A, was part of the nation-wide January 
1947 Survey of Agriculture, conducted by BAE. 
The survey using the more detailed schedule, sur- 
vey B, was conducted by BHNHE in Illinois only.’ 

The condensed questions on family expenditures 
were part of an omnibus schedule on farm income, 
farm expenses, other family income, family expendi- 
tures, accidents, wages and employment of hired 
farm workers, and characteristics of all persons in 
the household.’ The detailed questions on family- 
living expenditures were used in a survey focusing 
on family expenditures, and including also in- 
formation on family income, changes in assets and 
liabilities during the year, composition of the family, 
and food production for home use.* 


* For description of planning, procedures, and evaluation 
of subject matter obtained in the national survey, see (1) 
and (3) in list of references. For a description of survey 
procedures and presentation of data obtained in the BHNHE 
survey, see item (4). Data presented in this analysis will 
not agree with that published elsewhere from either of the 
two surveys since definitions and tabulation methods used 
by the two Bureaus independently were adjusted in the 
retabulation of data for this study to provide comparability 
and better meet purposes of this analysis. 

§ The schedule consisted of 29 pages, 14 of which were on 
family expenses. The average interview time in this survey was 
hours. 

*The schedule was 33 pages long, most of which was 
on family expenses, and the average interview time was 
about three hours. 


Schedule Design 

In this study, only one form of condensed ques- 
tions was tested against only one form of a more 
detailed set of questions. Conclusions might well 
differ according to the degree of summation in- 
volved. In general, the set of condensed questions 
used here represents a degree of summation as ex- 
treme as would be considered reasonable. The de- 
tailed schedule used represents as much detail as 
was considered feasible for an interview that cov- 
ered all family living expenditures. Schedules with 
more detail could and have been used, especially 
when food and clothing were studied separately. 

On the condensed schedule, 1 question was asked 
for each of 15 categories of family-living expendi- 
tures. The more detailed set broke an expenditure 
category down to major items or groups of smaller 
items that might be thought of together. The con- 
trast between the schedules in the degree of sum- 
mation varies widely among the 15 categories, de- 
pending on the content of the category. 

Total family-living expenditures. While the total 
family expenditures in the condensed schedule were 
built up from the 15 summary questions on cate- 
gories, in the detailed schedule the total is the sum 
of about 200 possible items of family expense plus 
14 to 37 clothing items for each individual. 

(Other possible short-cut methods of estimating 
total family-living expenditures without obtaining 
any information on the breakdown of expenditures 
are not considered in this study. When sources of 
family income and net changes in assets and liabili- 
ties during the year are easily estimated, as, for 
example, for some wage-earner families, total fam- 
ily expenditures might be obtained as a residual 
item. Complexities of gross income and business 
expense make such a method more difficult for 
farm or other self-employed families. ) 

Expenditure categories. The two schedule forms 
used in this investigation differed most for clothing 
expenditures. The detailed questionnaire included 
separate lists of ready-made clothing items that 
might have been purchased for men and_ boys, 
women and girls, and infants. These lists were to 
be used for each member of the family. For ex- 
ample, the men’s and boys’ list included 33 clothing 
questions, 4 of which covered outer wear as fol- 
lows: (1) coats (overcoats, topcoats); (2) rain- 
coats; (3) snow suits, ski suits, leggings; and (4) 
jackets, Mackinaws, heavy sweaters. 

In addition to the lists of ready-made clothing 
items purchased, there was a section on expendi- 
tures for clothing made at home or by a dressmaker 
and a section on general clothing expenditures not 
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mentioned elsewhere, such as shoe repairs and 
cleaning. In contrast, the summary question asked 
about only one item: “Clothing, including jewelry, 
dressmaking costs, and shoe repair.” 

The schedule forms differed almost as much for 
another category, house furnishings. The detailed 
schedule listed 57 groups of items under 7 general 
headings: kitchen equipment; glassware, china, and 
silverware; cleaning equipment; laundry equip- 
ment; household linens and other textiles; furniture 
and floor coverings; and miscellaneous. The latter 
category, for example, listed such items as electric 
light bulbs, lamps, clocks, pictures, vases, baby 
equipment, household tools, and repairs. The con- 
densed question asked about expenditures for 
“furniture and furnishings for the house; that is, all 
kinds of furniture and equipment like stoves, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines; glass and china- 
ware and cooking utensils; household linens, bed- 
ding, curtains, and things like that.” 

Medical expenditures were handled on the de- 
tailed schedule in 17 questions, and personal care 
expenditures in 8, compared with 1 question each 
in the condensed approach. The contrast is less on 
the categories of reading and contributions, where 
the content is likely to be less complex. The de- 
tailed schedule had 5 and 4 questions each on 
these. The contrast is least for income tax and life 
and accident insurance; the more detailed schedule 
asked 3 questions on each. 

The condensed questionnaire had questions on 
each of 8 additional categories of spending, but 
there is no way to recombine the data from the 
more detailed schedule to provide estimates that 
would match them individually. In the summary 
questions, expenditures for soap and household 
operation supplies could not be separated from 
those for food bought at the grocery store. It was 
impossible to tell whether food away from home 
while on trips or at school was reported in the 
food or in the recreation or education category. 
An “other” category which comprises primarily 
food and household operation can be built up and 
used in the comparison, although the approach is 
far from that of a single question for the category. 

Family.’ The two schedule forms defined the 
reporting unit with different degrees of precision. 
This affects the reporting of expenditures. In part, 
this is a difference between the condensed and 
more detailed approach and, in part, a difference 


® The term “family” in this study covers single farm- 
operator units as well as farm-operator families of two or 
more. 
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in the way these particular schedules were 
designed. 

Early in the interview with the detailed schedule, 
survey B, the composition of the family was deter- 
mined, including the number of weeks each person 
was a member of the family. 

A clear understanding of family composition to 
be covered is particularly important to ensure com- 
plete reporting on the more personal types of ex- 
penditures, such as clothing, medical care, or per- 
sonal care, in households containing (a) persons 
living as family members only part of the year and 
(b) older sons and daughters or adults related to 
the family head but not completely dependent on 
the common family income pool. Expenditures and 
income of the older sons and daughters or other 
relatives that were semidependent were specifi- 
cally included in the family estimates in survey 
B, but those of such other persons living in the 
household as farm laborers or household help were 
excluded. Thus expenditure data from the detailed 
schedule cover spending of all persons related to 
the farm operator who lived in the household for 
part or all of the year. 

In survey A, on the other hand, no attempt was 
made to establish whether expenditures of persons 
in the family only part of the year or secondary 
families were to be included. The schedule merely 
requested information on “family” expenses. In 
another section of the schedule, questions were 
asked on population characteristics of all persons 
in the household; one such question asked the 
relationship to the head of household. It can be 
only assumed that the family expenditures referred 
to in the condensed questions are those of all re- 
lated persons living in the household. 

Uncertainty as to the composition of the family 
group whose expenditures are to be reported could 
be avoided in a condensed schedule. A moderately 
detailed section on family composition could be 
tied specifically to the expenditure questions in the 
schedule design, or perhaps a statement on cover- 
age in the enumerator’s introductory remarks for 
the family expenditure section would be adequate. 

Other items. In the sections of the schedules on 
gross farm income, farm expenses, income from 
wages, salaries, or nonfarm business, and other 
family income, differences between the two sched- 
ules are small. The schedule used in survey B 
covered changes in assets and liabilities, but no 
such data were obtained in survey A. 

Balance. A “balanced schedule” was an intrinsic 
part of the schedule design for the survey with the 
more detailed questions on family-living expendi- 
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tures. Since the schedule covered income, expendi- 
tures, and net changes in assets and _ liabilities 
during the year, disbursements could be balanced 
against receipts. The field supervisor used this as 
a check on the reasonableness of entries and, for 
those cases out of balance more than 10 per cent, 
asked the interviewer to revisit the family and re- 
quest additional information. After this further 
inquiry, schedules were accepted for tabulation 
regardless of whether they remained out of balance. 
This procedure was adopted to provide a reason- 
ableness check without encouraging interviewers to 
force entries into balance and undoubtedly added 
to the reliability of the expenditure data obtained 
in survey B. 

A balanced schedule design was not part of the 
condensed approach. Balancing reported receipts 
against disbursements as a reasonableness check 
implies revisiting, which works against the speed 
and low cost that are objectives of the short-cut 
method. Balancing might be used, however, with 
a more summary schedule than was used in 
survey B. 


Sample Design 


The sampling procedure provided for two paral- 
lel samples. For survey B the sample was planned 
to be 90 per cent as large as the sample for survey 
A. Areas chosen to be covered in each survey were 
usually adjacent. In each sample segment, all 
families, including single individuals, that operated 
farms with headquarters within the segment were 
to be interviewed. 


Field Procedures 


The two surveys in Illinois were conducted with 
different field staffs and with somewhat different 
field procedures. Since survey A was part of a 
nation-wide survey, field procedures were deter- 
mined by requirements of the national study. 

Since the survey with condensed questions on 
family expenditures was primarily a study of farm 
operation, the agent interviewed the farmer and 
may not have taken the additional time to inter- 
view the farm wife about family expenses. In the 
other survey, the farm wife was usually the re- 
spondent for the family-expenditure questions and 
the farmer for farm income. This difference prob- 
ably contributed to the greater number of in- 
completely reported items on family expenditures 
on the condensed schedule and may well have 
affected the quality of those estimates that were 
obtained. Such effect is probably to be expected 


if approximate answers obtained from any adult 
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family member are considered to be a characteristic 
of the condensed questionnaire. 

In survey A only 69 per cent of the farmers iden- 
tified as having headquarters in the sample seg- 
ments were interviewed; while in the other survey 
86 per cent were interviewed. In survey A, 400 
families were interviewed; in survey B, 454 fami- 
lies. In large part this difference in interview rate 
was due to differing rules as to the number of 
times the interviewer was to call back if the family 
was not at home the first time and was partly by 
design. The lower proportion of eligible farm 
families interviewed in survey A may have intro- 
duced a nonrespondent bias which may account in 
part for differences found between the estimates 
from the two surveys. It probably contributed to 
the lower income distribution of farm families 
found in survey A. 

The emphasis on the farm business in survey A 
also probably was a factor in the lower income 
distribution in that survey. Both gross farm in- 
come and farm expenses reported were higher on 
the average than in survey B, but the farm expenses 
reported were so much higher that net farm income 
and thus family income were lower. 


Method of Comparison 


In order to separate differences in state averages 
that can be attributed to schedule design from 
those that result from differences in the interview 
rate it was necessary to weight the data to the 
same income distribution. Comparisons are made 
using schedules from those families with income 
under $7,500; the higher income families surveyed 
were small in number and had different family 
types and sizes on the average in the two surveys. 
Each income class up to $7,500 is compared as 
reported in the two surveys. Over-all state averages 
presented are averages by income classes in each 
survey weighted together by the pooled income 
distribution from the two surveys. This procedure 
does not allow for differences in income level due 
to greater emphasis on the farm business in survey 
A. However, the distortion of the income distribu- 
tion for such reasons would suggest that the dif- 
ferences observed are understated rather than 
overstated. 


Comparison of Estimates 


The estimate of total spending which was the 
sum of answers to a single question on each of 15 
categories was 10 per cent lower than was the 
average built up from more detailed questions; the 
average was a little more than $1,500 in survey A 
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and nearly $1,700 in survey B. This difference is 
greater than would be expected to occur due to 
sampling variation (P<0.01). Although the amount 
of understatement is not known, it is likely that 
the $1,700 estimated in survey B is also an under- 
statement of the true figure. In the lower income 
classes, differences between total family expendi- 
tures reported in the two 
surveys are not statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent 
level, but at higher income 
levels, where expenditures 2,500 
are higher, differences are 

marked. The condensed ques- 

tions resulted in averages 15 

to 25 per cent lower than the 1,250 
more detailed questions in the 

three income classes from 


$2,000 to $7,500. The differ- 


(dollars) 
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Average expenditures in survey A do not pro- 
gress smoothly from one income class to another. 
In part, this is due to the smaller sample that re- 
sulted from field operations. But it also reflects 
greater variation in responses obtained. As would 
be expected, answers to the summary questions 
were rounded off in many cases, as for example, 


ence by income classes is fe) 
shown in the income-expendi- 
ture relationship fitted to the 
averages for each income 
class from $0 to $7,500 in 
chart 1. 

The study suggests that the estimates of those 
major expenditure categories obtained with a single 
question on each category can be expected to be 
markedly lower than those based on more detailed 
questions. Clothing and house furnishings reported 
were 28 and 18 per cent lower using the condensed 
schedule, differences that are not likely to be due 
to sampling error. Differences in food expenditures 
may well be less. In this study food expenditures 
could be compared only in an “other” category 
containing household operation and other expendi- 
tures. Differences between the two schedules tested 
as to the amount of detail obtained on food ex- 
penditures were considerably less than those for 
clothing or furnishings. Whether the differences 
between the two schedules in estimates of cate- 
gories are so great that they would be misleading 
would depend on the particular purpose; for many 
purposes they probably would be. 

Average expenditures by income classes for each 
category for which comparison can be made are 
shown in chart 2. For most categories, the con- 
densed schedule resulted in lower estimates of 
expenditures at the middle and higher income 
levels, and the differences increased with income. 
Income elasticity estimates from the condensed 
schedule are unreasonably low when compared 
with other studies of farm-operator families; while 
those from the more detailed schedule are not. 


FAMILY EXPENDITURES = 
Survey B 

| (more detailed questions ) 

| 

| 
Survey A | 
(condensed questions) 

| | 

fe) 2,500 5,000 7,500 


NET CASH FAMILY INCOME (dollars) 


Chart 1 


INCOME-EXPENDITURE RELATIONSHIPS IN Two SAMPLES OF FARM-OPERATOR 


FAMILIES IN ILLINOIs, 1946 


$50, $200, or $1,000 for a particular category. In 
addition, however, the condensed schedule elicited 
more extreme answers and thus more variability 
than estimates of a category built up from the de- 
tailed questions. The balancing procedure used in 
survey B probably was a factor in the lower vari- 
ability observed in that survey. 


Possibilities for Future Use 


The greatest appeal of a condensed schedule 
on family expenditures is the possibility of adding 
a section at little additional cost to a survey obtain- 
ing other data. 

For an estimate of total family-living expendi- 
tures only, with no division of the total among the 
categories, a condensed schedule such as that used 
in survey A might suffice, provided some changes 
were made in the design and careful attention was 
given to field procedures. However, the uses of 
such a total are limited. Experience in this study 
suggests that the error in expenditures is too great 
to permit using this total to derive savings by sub- 
traction from income. 

If the condensed schedule is to be used to pro- 
vide data on major categories of spending as well 
as the total built up from them, the possibilities 
of obtaining usable estimates from questions as 
condensed as these are poor, although the error 
that could be tolerated will vary with the survey 
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purpose. Steps that might be 
taken to improve the esti- 
mates are probably incom- 
patible with the basic idea of 
adding a few over-all ques- 
tions at little additional cost to 
a survey obtaining other data. 

For some survey purposes, 
a schedule approach some- 
where in between the two 
levels of summary and detail 
examined here might be 
chosen. When extreme detail 
is not needed for analysis, a 
moderately condensed sched- 
ule might be used to estimate 
categories of family living 
and the total, with a short- 
ened interview time and 
lower costs, knowing that 
understatement would be 
likely. For the smaller ex- 
penditure categories such as 
personal care and contribu- 
tions, for example, single ques- 
tions might be used with the 
full knowledge that under- 
estimates larger than the like- 
ly sampling error would prob- 
ably result, but because the 
dollar amounts involved are 
not as great, the underesti- 
mate involved might be toler- 
ated for the sake of simplicity. 


Accuracy in research costs money, and the degree 
of accuracy that can be afforded must be decided 
in the light of the purpose of each study. Starting 
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ATA revealed in this study cover almost 
two decades and include the years 1934 
through 1950. These data were obtained from 2800 
annual farm and home income and expenditure 
records kept by 967 Kansas farm families who were 
members of the Farm and Home Management 
Associations. A few of these families kept their 
records for the entire period, and many of them 
kept their records for as many as ten years. 

It is possible that these families were above the 
average of Kansas farm families in their abilities 
to manage the production program of their farms, 
in their knowledge of the market in which they 
sold, and in their abilities to spend the income 
wisely. The fact that they were sufficiently inter- 
ested in such matters to become members of the 
Farm and Home Management Associations, to keep 
records of the farm and home business, and to 
make these records available for research and 
educational purposes is indicative of interest in 
improving their own well-being and in the well- 
being of others who may benefit from studies of 
financial management. 

This material is grouped into three periods: the 
first period, 1934-40, covers the seven years pre- 
ceding United States entry into World War I; 
the second period, 1941 -45, covers the five years 
of United States participation in World War Il; 
and the third period, 1946-50, covers the first five 
postwar years. 

The first period, 1934-40, covers the years of 
recovery from the depression of the early thirties 
and the beginning of the defense program preced- 
ing World War II. The federal agricultural pro- 
grams were just getting under way when the first 
of these records was started in 1934. These pro- 


An examination of the data given in this study of certain Kansas farm 
families showing the annual variations in the net farm income, the 
expenditures for different groups of items, and the value of home 
produced food should be useful to educators concerned with planning 
programs to meet the needs of people with whom they work. Detailed 
information is available to those interested in research of this kind. 


Farm Incomes and Living Costs 
for Certain Kansas Farm Families, 1934-1950 


Myrtle Gunselman Correll 


Mrs. Correll is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of household economics in the School of 
Home Economics at Kansas State College and also 
associate household economist jn the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


grams had a material influence on the incomes of 
Kansas farmers. 

The period from 1941 through 1945 was one in 
which the United States was at war and many 
government restrictions affected the kinds and 
amounts of production, including the farm man 
power, farm equipment, transportation of farm 
products, and farm prices. Weather conditions for 
the entire period were favorable, with no major 
floods or droughts to hinder Kansas farmers. Gov- 
ernment planning and price policies helped to 
stimulate maximum effort in agricultural produc- 
tion. During the five-year period there was a gen- 
eral uptrend in farm prices. The supply of con- 
sumers’ goods for civilian consumption was limited, 
and many items were rationed and price ceilings 
set. Federal income taxes were extended and in- 
creased, and everyone was urged to put savings into 

war bonds to aid in financing the war and also to 
discourage the bidding up of prices for the limited 
supply of consumers’ goods. 

The period from 1946 through 1950 was also one 
of rising prices, both for producers and consumers. 
In 1946 price ceilings and rationing were removed 
from most of the products farmers had for sale 
and from those items they purchased in the retail 
market. Restrictions were reduced on the use of 
credit; production lagged behind demand; and 
prices rose from 1946 through 1948. In 1949 the 
prices for most commodities used in cost-of-living 
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studies dropped slightly. In 1950 commodity prices 
tended to move upward because of the defense 
program in which the United States strengthened 
its military forces and actively participated in the 
United Nations defense of Korea. 

A comparison of the annual averages for the 
three periods studied shows a definite increase in 
the size of farms operated, the net farm income, the 
families’ cost of living, and the value of farm-sup- 
plied items used by the families. 

Net farm income, which includes the money in- 
come from the farm plus increases or minus de- 
creases in the inventory of crops, feeds, supplies, 
livestock, buildings, and machinery, plus farm prod- 
ucts used by the family, tended to increase annually 


$4,000 


Farm-supplied goods 
Savings and life insurance 
Gifts and contributions 


Cash spent for family living 
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until 1948, when there was a decided decrease and 
a still further decrease in 1949. 

A comparison of the average size of farms and 
a study of farm tenure reflect the trend in the size 
of farms and farm ownership during the three 
periods. It is interesting to note that the size of 
farms varied, ranging from less than 100 acres to 
more than 1,000 acres. Farms operated by the group 
studied in the prewar years averaged 464 acres 
per family; in the war years the average was 593 
acres; and in the postwar years the average was 669 
acres. In the prewar years 28 per cent of the fami- 
lies owned all of the land operated and 42 per cent 
owned a part of the land operated. During the war 
years 22 per cent of the co-operating families 
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owned their farms and 50 per cent owned a part 
of the farm land they operated. In the postwar 
years 21 per cent of the co-operating families 
owned all the land they operated and 54 per cent 
owned a part. There was a wide variation in the 
value of farms operated, ranging from $1300 to 
more than $171,000. 

The average size of the net farm income and the 
average annual disbursements for specific groups 


TABLE 2 


Average size of family, annual net farm income*, and 

classified family living ) three periods: the prewar years, 

1934-40; the war years, 1941-45; and the postwar years, 
1946-50 (2800 annual records) 


AVERAGES POR TOTAL ANNUAL 
RECORDS KEPT FOR 


POSTWAK 
YEARS 
1946-50 
(1071 
PROCORDS) RECOKDS) RECORDS) 


3.81 
$6 356 


3.86 
$4,194 


4.14 


Size of families 
$1,727 


Net farm income 
Consumption items 
Purchased... 


Home-produced 


$213 #578 
263 401 497 


All food. . 1.075 


Housing 
Money expense. 
Estimated rentt 


All housing. . . . 
Clothing 
Household operation} 
Money expense. . 
Home-produced 


All household operation 
Home 
Automobile | 
Medical care™. . 
Education** 
Recreation tt 
Personal caret t.. 
Money allowance$§ 
Taxes || 
All consumption items 
Gifts and contributions® © 
Savings and life insurance*** |. 100 
#1,426 $2,650 %3,771 


$2,585 


Sum of all items 
Difference between net farm income 


and sum of all items. . #1544 


8301 


* Money income from farm plus increases or minus decreases in the inven- 
tory of crops, feed supplies, livestock, buildings and machinery, plus farm 
products used by the family 

t Six per cent of the value of the house 

t Expenditures for fuel, light, refrigeration, household help, ete. 

§ Includes furniture, furnishings, and equipment 

|| Includes all expense listed for transportation 

© Includes insurance plans, hospital, dentist. medicine, nurse, ete 

** School books, supplies, private lessons, ete. 

tt Newspapers, magazines, sports, shows, etc. 

tt Cosmetics, barber and beauty shop services 

§ Tobacco and allowance to children 

{| }| Includes all the taxes listed with the exception of real estate 

V4 Personal gifts outside the family and contributions to church and other 
organizations 

*** Life insurance and nonfarm investments 
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of items are shown in table 1. There was a notice- 
able increase in the amount used for each group 
of items from the earlier years to the later years 
in almost every instance. 

Average net farm income for the prewar years 
was $1,727; for the war years the average was 
$4,194; for the postwar years the average was $6,356. 

The sum of all items in the families’ cost of liv- 
ing averaged $1,426 in the period 1934-40; $2,650 
in the period 1941-45; $3,771 in the period 1946-50. 
It should be noted that since the net farm income 
included the changes in the farm inventory each 
year there was a difference between the sum of all 
items and the net farm income. Net farm income 
was 17 per cent greater than was the sum of all 
items in the first period; 37 per cent greater in the 
second period; and nearly 41 per cent greater in 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of total annual records and of net farm income* 

used for classified living expenditures during three periods: 

the prewar years, 1934-40; the war years, 1941-45; and the 
postwar years, 1946-50 (2800 annual records) 


PERCENTAGES OF AVERAGE NET 
FARM INCOME INDICATED FoR 


PREWAK War POSTWAR 


YRAKS YRAKS YRAKS 
1954-40 1941-45 
(81,727) (84,194) (85,356) 


Number of annual records 28.64 29.54 41.82 


Consumption items 
‘ood 
Purchased . 
Home-produced 


All food 
Housing 
Money expense 
Estimated rent t 


All housing 
Clothing... 
Household operation 

Money expense 
Home-produced 


All household operation 
Home 
Automobile 

Medical care 

Education ** 

Recreationtt 

Personal caret 

Money allowance$$ 

Taxes 


All consumption items. . 
Gifts and contributions © 
Savings and life insurance*** 


Sum of all items oe 
Difference between net farm income 
and sum of all items. . 


Total 100.00 100. 


For footnotes * to *** see table 2. 


= 
: 192 223 
124 195 B22 
90 143 207 12.33 «8.279.090 
7 27.55 17.83 16.91 
1.39 1.07 3.98 
9.72 4.24 
5.31 
7.18 4.65 5.07 
5.21 3.26 
1.39 O.14 
; 6.60 3.79 3.40 
| 5.50 2.69 4.96 
$86 1.96 1.73 
4.00 2.89 3.24 
3.18 1.19 1.32 
0.93 0.52 0.74 
5.37 
73.28 45.38 48.79 
3.47 3.53 4.00 
5.79 146.26 6.54 
17.46 36.83 40.67 
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the third period. Farm-supplied items used by the 
families averaged $287 in the prewar years; $417 
in the war years; and $506 in the postwar years. The 
rental value of the house was estimated at 6 per 
cent of the value of the house and was reported in 
the first two periods; but due to lack of sufficient 
information, it was not estimated in the third 
period. Gifts outside the family, contributions, and 
savings averaged $160; $746; and $670, respectively, 
for the three periods mentioned above. 

The average value of food per family in the pre- 
war years was $476; in the war years it was $748; 
and in the postwar years it was $1,075 (table 2 
and the chart). But the percentage of the net farm 
income used for food was slightly less than 28 
per cent in the first period, 18 per cent in the sec- 
ond period, and 17 per cent in the third period 
(table 3). 

The average amount used for clothing was $124 
per family in the prewar years, $195 in the war 
years, and $322 in the postwar years. Home im- 
provement averaged $95, $113, and $315, respec- 
tively, for the three periods (table 1 and chart). 

All the stages in the family life cycle were repre- 
sented within the group. Twenty per cent of the 
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records were from families with husband and wife 
only; 35 per cent were from families with one or 
two children under 16 years of age; and 23 per 
cent were from larger families. The average size 
of all families for the prewar years was 4.14 family 
members, for the war years 3.86, and for the post- 
war years 3.51 persons per family. In addition to 
family members there were relatives andor hired 
help to the extent of 0.5 person in the first period, 
0.42 person in the second period, and 0.37 person 
in the third period. Twenty-eight per cent of the 
children were under six years of age; 51 per cent 
were from 6 to 16 years of age, inclusive; and 20 
per cent were over 16 vears of age. One per cent of 
the families did not report the ages of their chil- 
dren in the postwar years. 

Slightly less than one-tenth of the husbands were 
under 30 years of age; nearly two-thirds of them 
were between 30 and 50; and slightly more than 
one-fourth of them were over 50 years of age. 

A comparison of incomes and cost of living over 
a period of 17 years reflected the changes in the 
economic conditions of the country, as they in- 
fluenced the current market where farm products 
were sold and consumer goods were purchased, 


Inez LaBossier, clothing and textiles specialist with the New Jersey Exten- 
sion Service and a long-time leader in AHEA’s consumer interest activities, 
died at her home in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on December 19, 1953. 

Miss LaBossier was a graduate of the University of Washington in Seattle 
and had been in Extension Service work in Montana and North Dakota and 


director of the home service division of the North American Dye 


( sorporation 


before joining the New Jersey Extension Service. 


During World War II she 


was on leave from New Jersey to serve as a 


commodity use specialist in the standards division of the Office of Price 


Administration. 


In the AHEA, Miss LaBossier was particularly active in the work of the 


consumer interests committee and the N 


National Consumer-Retailer Council. 


A member of the consumer interests committee from 1947 through 1952, she 


had also served as national and state chairman. 


In 1949, she served as the 


committee's representative co-operating with the American Standards Asso- 
ciation consumer goods committee in its proposed study of weaknesses or 
points of failure in articles commonly used by consumers. 

In NCRC, Miss LaBossier served on the labeling committee, as chairman 
of the local group committee of NCRC (in Newark), and as a director of 
NCRC. She was one of the AHEA members appointed to NCRC from 1944 


through 1949. 


Miss LaBossier was a former president of the New Jersey Home Economics 
Association and member of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and of the Textile Research Institute of Princeton as well as belong- 


ing to Phi Upsilon Omicron and Epsilon Sigma Phi. 
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Parents, as well as students, teachers, and research workers in child 
development and family relationships, will find in this study intri- 
guing suggestions for analysis and scientific measurement of one 
of the most important relationships between parent and child. 


Measurement of Parental Acceptance of Children’ 


ARENTAL acceptance of children, as will be 

defined later in this paper, is believed to be 
one of the essential elements underlying the whole 
structure of the parent-child relationship. Its im- 
portance has been assumed and/or implied in 
several theories and research studies. Historically, 
however, research in this and other fields has most 
often dealt with the abnormal, the deviate, the 
disorganized. Thus, it is not surprising to find that 
most of the studies in this area have been con- 
cerned mainly with the effects of various forms of 
nonacceptance, Investigations of parental rejec- 
tion, overprotection, and indulgence have shed 
considerable light on the results of these kinds of 
parental reactions, on their etiology, and their mani- 
festations. Studies which have been directly con- 
cerned with the measurement of parental accept- 
ance are extremely limited. 

From the point of view of improving parent- 
child relationships, it would be desirable to know 
more about the positive side of the acceptance— 
nonacceptance continuum. In what ways do 
parents express evidence of acceptance of their 
children? What conditions or factors are respon- 
sible for the parental acceptance or nonacceptance 
of a child? What degree of acceptance is optimum 
for the child’s development, the marriage relation- 
ship, and other aspects of family relations? What 


' Published as Journal Paper No, ]-2416 of the lowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 1171, 
Home Economics Research. A contribution from the North 
Central Region Cooperative Project NC-21, “Family In- 
fluences on Personality Development.” 

® This paper is based on one particular aspect of the author's 
doctoral thesis, “The Relationship Between Marital Adjust- 
ment and Parental Acceptance of Children,” completed at 
Cornell University under the chairmanship of Professor Mary 
E. N. Ford, following some preliminary planning done at 
lowa State College as part of Project NC-21. Grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made to the Grant Foundation, which sup- 
ported the author as a Grant Foundation fellow during the 
interval of study at Cornell University. 


Blaine M. Porter 


Dr. Porter is an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of child development at Iowa State College. 
His doctorate is from Cornell University. 


can be offered to parents in order to help them 
create an atmosphere within the home and a re- 
lationship with their children which result in feel- 
ings of being wanted, loved, and accepted on the 
part of the children? Before such questions can be 
adequately answered, a more explicit definition of 
acceptance is in order, and a means of measuring 
acceptance needs to be developed. This study was 
undertaken in an attempt toward a partial fulfill- 
ment of these needs. 


Definition of Parental Acceptance 

Before a methodology could be established for 
the measurement of parental acceptance, the term 
needed to be defined as clearly and unequivocally 
as possible. A review of the literature revealed that 
an adequate definition of parental acceptance was 
seriously wanting.’ 

For the purpose of this investigation the follow- 
ing operational definition was established: 


AN AccePTANT Parent Is ONE Wuo: 
Regards his child as a person with feelings and respects 
the child's right and need to express these feelings. 
1. He does not become emotionally disturbed because the 
child expresses negative feelings. He realizes that such 


8 The two research studies which have dealt with parental 
acceptance were reported by Symonds (1) and Baldwin, 
Kalhorn, and Breese (2). The definitions of parental accept- 
ance as stated in these reports (see 1, p. 55, and 2, pp. 6, 76- 
78) are lacking in specificity and leave the reader with only 
a vague, general idea of what parental acceptance is. A still 
more pointed weakness of these definitions is the failure to 
discriminate between the truly acceptant parent and the 
overprotecting and/or indulgent parent who is attempting 
to cover up guilt feelings for present or previous feelings of 
rejection of the child. Even a parent with an unhealthy or 
neurotic kind of relationship with his child may be classified 
as highly accepting (see particularly 2, p. 78). 
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feelings need to be expressed for the maintenance of good 
mental health. 

2. He makes a point of accepting and returning positive 
feelings. 

3. He encourages freedom of emotional expression; shows 
the child that all feelings are understandable; that it is 
all right to have them; but at the same time helps the 
child find ways of expressing his feelings that do not 
produce guilt. 

4. He keeps communication channels open. 

5. He listens with an open mind to the child’s side of a 
problem when there is conflict. He has a willingness to 
concede that he (the parent) is sometimes wrong. 


Values the unique make-up of his child and does what he 
can to foster that uniqueness within the limits of healthy 
personal and social adjustment. 

1. He allows the child to be different from every other child 
and feels all right about it. 

2. He uses all cues he can to perceive the child’s interests 
and feelings in trying to determine what kind of an indi- 
vidual his child is. 

3. He does not attempt to modify greatly the child’s basic 
constitutional structure, i.e., learnings are individualized 
in accordance with the potential of each child. 

4. He accepts the child’s limitations. 

5. He refrains from evaluating the behavior and achieve- 
ments of his child on the basis of a comparison with other 
children, but rather evaluates behavior in terms of his 
child’s own growth patterns, interests, and values. 

6. He helps the child make the most of his assets by pro- 
viding opportunities which the child may accept or reject, 
even when these are not part of the parent's wishes for 
his child. 

7. He helps the child find ways of feeling a sense of accom- 
plishment in the activities in which he has talent and 
interest. 


Recognizes the child’s need to differentiate and separate 
himself from his parents; to become an autonomous individual. 
1. He allows and encourages the child to become increas- 
ingly independent and does not resist growth toward 
independence. 

He allows the child to identify with other people as he 

grows and develops and does not make the child feel 

“untrue” for such actions. 

3. He encourages the child to assume responsibilities for 
himself and for others. 

4. He lets the child carry some things out to conclusions even 
though he knows the child’s course of action will lead 
him to disappointment. 

5. He accepts that if a parent rears his child properly the 
child will become independent of his parent. 

6. He recognizes that as the child becomes independent of 
his parent so the parent, too, must learn to become inde- 


pendent of the child. 


to 


Loves his child unconditionally 


1. He offers support and love at all times—shares his child's 
joys and sorrows; supports him in failures as well as 


successes. 

He loves his child freely, never bargaining for love. 

He lets the child know that he is loved—gives affection 
generously. 
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4. While he may dislike the deed, he is ever loving of the 
child who does it. 

5. He likes to be with the child and enjoys the things they 
do together. 


From the above operational definition, the fol- 
lowing concise definition was derived: 

Parental acceptance may be defined as feelings 
and behavior on the part of the parents which are 
characterized by unconditional love for the child, 
a recognition of the child as a person with feelings 
who has a right and a need to express those feel- 
ings, a value for the unique make-up of the child 
and a recognition of the child’s need to differentiate 
and separate himself from his parents in order that 
he may become an autonomous individual. 

Nonacceptance. For the purpose of this study, 
nonacceptance is considered to include rejection, 
overprotection, indulgence, and other forms of 
parental behavior which fail to provide the child 
with an assurance of being a worthy individual who 
is loved unconditionally and who is respected for 
his uniqueness and need to become an autonomous 
individual. 

Basic assumptions. It was assumed that parental 
acceptance is revealed in the feelings and behavior 
which a parent has and displays toward, about, 
and ‘or with his child; and that such acceptance 
exists on a continuum and is subject to quantitative 
measurement, 


Construction of the Parental Acceptance Scale 

Review of previous attempts to measure parental 
attitudes and behavior revealed that only two 
studies have concerned themselves directly with 
measurement of parental behavior; Merrill’s (3) 
and the Fels Institute's research program (2). 

Merrill attempted to study and measure stimulus 
properties of maternal behavior toward preschool 
children in standardized play situations by viewing 
behavioral interaction of mother and child through 
a one-way vision screen. 

The Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales, first 
devised by Champney (4), provide for evaluation 
of parent behavior in terms of 30 variables defined 
as continua characterized by concretely expressed 
cue-points which regulate the kinds of ratings as- 
signed by the visitor to the home. The scales are 
administered in home visits by trained observers. 

Both of these studies have made distinct con- 
tributions and employ techniques which are valu- 
able for some research purposes. Both of these 
methods require the employment of very skillfully 
trained observers, which for wide-scale use would 
be extremely difficult, if not prohibitive, both in 
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terms of available personnel and funds. Neither has 
been set up in the form of an instrument which 
could be used widely and/or economically. 

The present study had as one of its goals the 
development of an instrument or methodology by 
which family variables could be measured for a 
larger research program in which the author is 
participating.* A self-inventory type of measuring 
device was decided upon as the kind of instru- 
ment to be built, and further explorations were 
made as to its adaptability to this problem. 

Criteria for selection of items. The first task in 
the construction of the scale was the writing of 
items. In order for the instrument to meet the 
requirements of this investigation, certain criteria 
were established which the items should satisfy. 
The first 10 were adapted from suggestions made 
by Jenkins (5), Wang (6), and Young (7) for 
writing items for schedules and questionnaires. The 
last five were established particularly for the pres- 
ent investigation and are: 


1, The items must deal with significant aspects of a parent's 
feeling for and relationship with his child. 

2. The items should have a minimum of limitations by age 
of child; in other words, they should apply to as wide an 
age range as possible. 

The items should be sufficiently discriminating to prevent 
the overprotecting and indulgent parent from being classi- 
fied as highly accepting. 

The items should attempt to determine the true feelings 
and behavior patterns of a parent in regard to his accep- 
tance of his child. 

The items should ensure, in so far as possible, that the 
parent will refer to his own child when responding to the 
items rather than to children in general or to someone 
else’s children 


The last two criteria listed above were considered 
to be of primary importance in meeting the objec- 
tives of the present study. The fact that many peo- 
ple may verbally subscribe to or positively respond 
on a questionnaire to such concepts as “honesty is 
the best policy” and “one should love his neighbor” 
and yet give evidence in their behavior that they 
do not personally practice these concepts ruled 
out the common attitude scale approach. If a self- 
inventory type of measuring device could be de- 
veloped which would satisfy the above criteria, it 
would be unique in this respect. 

Selection of items. An attempt was made to con- 
struct items utilizing the above criteria which 


* This larger project, entitled “Relation of Selected Vari- 
ables of Family Living to Personal and Social Behavior of 
Children,” is sponsored by the Iowa State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and is part of the North Central Regional 
Project “Family Influences on Personality Development.” 
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would determine the degree to which a given 
parent met or satisfied the operational definition 
stated earlier. In other words, the task of these 
items was to measure how a parent feels and what 
he does when his child expresses negative feelings, 
when the child exhibits certain kinds of behavior, 
or when the parent discovers unique features or 
certain limitations within his child. 

The form of item selected was one which de- 
scribed situations in which children expressed cer- 
tain types of overt behavior and verbalizations; 
exhibited uniqueness and characteristics different 
from those of his peers or the expectations of his 
parent; and showed indications of becoming, or 
trying to become, more independent. It was de- 
cided to repeat each item twice, asking first, how 
the parent feels in the situation, and second, what 
the parent does in the situation. The answers were 
to be made by checking one of five multiple-choice 
responses ranging from low to high acceptance 
which followed each statement. For example, the 
first dimension of parental acceptance described 
the acceptant parent as one who regards his child 
as a person with feelings and respects the child's 
right and need to express these feelings. Ilustra- 
tions of the items constructed to measure this di- 
mension are: “When my child says angry and hate- 
ful things about me to my face, it:” followed by five 
responses describing ways a parent might feel in 
that situation and then repeated again: “When my 
child says angry and hateful things about me to my 
face, 1:” followed by five responses describing 
action which the parent might take. 

Criteria for writing responses. The next step in 
the construction of the scale involved the writing 
of responses which would represent ways of feeling 
and acting on the part of parents, for each situation 
described in the items. A conceptual frame was 
established which served as a guide in the construc- 
tion of the responses. This conceptual frame was 
designed by listing under each one of the first 
three dimensions of acceptance (A, B, and C in the 
operational definition )° five general ways of feel- 
ing on the part of the parent ranging from low to 
high acceptance and five general courses of action 
on the part of the parent ranging from low to high 
acceptance. This conceptual frame appears in de- 
tail in the original report of this study (8). 

Construction of the responses. The conceptual 
frame was used as criteria for writing responses 


° A slightly different scheme was used for the measurement 
of the dimension of unconditional love and is described in 
detail in the original report of this study (8). 
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for each item. For example, referring again to the 
first dimension of acceptance which deals with the 
parent's regard for the child as a person with feel- 
ings and respect for the child’s right and need to 
express these feelings, the following responses were 
developed for the former illustration of items: 


When my child says angry and hateful things about me 
to my face, it: 
1. Makes me feel like punishing him. 
2. Makes me feel like telling him not to talk that way to me. 
3. Makes me feel annoyed. 
4. Makes me feel that I will be glad when he is past this 

Stage. 

5. Pleases me that he feels free to express himself. 

When my child says angry and hateful things about me to 
my face, I: 
Make him quit. 
Tell him he shouldn't say such things to me. 
Pay no attention to him. 
Tell him I know how he feels. 
Tell him it’s all right to feel that way, but help him find 
other ways of expressing himself. 


An equal number of items were selected to rep- 
resent feelings and action, and a total of 10 was 
arbitrarily chosen for each dimension. 

It is recognized that the extreme of high and low 
answers may be recognized by the parent who is 
highly educated and well informed on child-rearing 
practices. However, an attempt was made to state 
responses in a positive form as often as possible 
and to so word the statements that even the most 
sophisticated parent could comfortably answer two 
or three different responses to each item and not 
just one which he might believe to be the “right” 
answer. 

All items were intermixed in the schedule with 
care being taken to ensure an equal number of 
feeling and action items on the odd-even total. 
This was done to prevent a bias due to any pos- 
sible differences in feeling and action from enter- 
ing into the test of reliability. 

The responses were also arranged in the schedule 
in different combinations so that the same order 
occurred only twice. This was done (1) to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, any suggestion of an order- 
ing from least desirable to most desirable answers 
and thereby disguise the scale aspect; (2) to pre- 
vent the establishment of a habit by the respondent 
of checking the one in the same position each time; 
and (3) to encourage a more careful reading of the 
responses. 

Weighting the responses. Responses to items in 
dimensions A, B, and C were arbitrarily weighted 
from one to five with one representing low accept- 
ance and five representing high acceptance. The 
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numbers of the responses in the illustrations above 
represent their weights. This method of weighting 
is in line with previous studies which have shown 
that arbitrary weights assigned to responses were 
just as good as ones assigned by use of elaborate 
statistical techniques. Likert (9) used a complicated 
weighting technique originally but found that it 
was no better than this simple one-to-five scoring. 


Method of Gathering the Data 


The method for gathering the data was to 
administer the schedules to subjects in groups. 
Although the form of the questionnaire is  self- 
explanatory and could be filled out individually in 
the home, the group procedure offered several 
advantages: (1) The administrator would have the 
opportunity to explain briefly the contribution 
which the respondents’ co-operation would make, 
reassure them again of anonymity (which was 
stated on the schedules ), and “set the stage,” so to 
speak, in an atmosphere which would invite a 
minimum of sophistication. (2) It would be pos- 
sible to prevent any collaboration between hus- 
bands and wives. (3) Individuals would feel a 
certain amount of group pressure to finish in a 
minimum length of time, rather than having several 
hours, if desired, to ponder the items and responses 


at home. 


Limitations 

The author is cognizant, first, that possible per- 
sonal, class, and cultural biases may have in- 
fluenced the choice and procedure of executing 
this research program. 

Second, the questionnaire type of research is 
subject to certain limitations. Possible sources of 
error can be listed as follows: 

The respondent may feel differently toward the 
world and things in general on different days. 

He may feel differently toward the subject being 
discussed at different times. For example, if a 
conflict with the child has occurred just previous to 
his coming to the meeting, a subject's usual re- 
sponse may be distorted. 

The respondent may consciously distort the facts 
for one reason or another. 


1. The person may tell only the facts of which he is not 
ashamed. 

2. He may tell only disparaging facts con eTning a child or 
person who is disliked, and on the other hand be pro- 
tective of a child or person liked by telling only the good 
points, 

3. The examinee may want sympathy and so tell only the 
troubles, worries, and unpleasant aspects cf the case, often 


exaggerating them. 
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4. He may want approval and so tell only those things which 
he knows are socially approved. 

One must recognize that the degree of honesty 
exhibited in the answers is not only an element 
of one’s conscious behavior, but it is also influenced 
by cultural and societal pressures. Some persons 
may not be able to admit their true feelings, even 
to themselves, when these feelings are in conflict 
with social standards. 

The ordering of the responses on the acceptance 
scale may be obvious, in some cases, to the so- 
phisticated parent. The only means of overcoming 
this was to appeal for honesty and frankness under 
the cloak of anonymity and in the interest of 
science. 

And finally, “how” discipline, love, guidance, or 
stricture are applied and offered is probably just 
as important as “what” is applied or offered. It is 
undoubtedly quite possible, for example, for two 
parents to offer the same verbal command or 
admonition yet for the child to feel wholly accepted 
in one case and completely rejected in the other. 
Such factors as non-verbal communication, sub- 
liminal perception, and parataxic situations present 
in interpersonal relationships must definitely play 
an important role in determining the meaning of 
the experience to the child. Such factors, however, 
are outside the realm of the questionnaire, at least 
in its present stage of development. The fact that 
these elements are not included in the main core 
of this study does not in any way suggest that they 
are unimportant. This must be ieft to the clinical 
approach. It is believed that both approaches have 
a contribution to offer and that only through the 
integration of many approaches, techniques, and 
orientations will the true meaning and effect of 
parent-child relationships be more thoroughly 
understood. 


Reliability and Validity of the Scale 


Reliability. One of the common techniques for 
estimating reliability is the split-half method which 
divides the test into two halves of equal length. 
A split-half reliability correlation of 0.766 raised by 
the Spearman Brown Prophecy formula to 0.865 
was obtained on the acceptance scale. (A correla- 
tion of 0.254 is significant at the 1 per cent level 
with the number of cases used in this study. ) 

Validity. An essential step in the building of a 
valid instrument is to assemble and _ select test 
items which in the experience and judgment of 
the maker are likely to involve the trait, or charac- 
teristic, or function conceived. To accomplish this 
step, criteria were established against which to 
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evaluate the items; a conceptual frame was de- 
veloped to serve as a guide in writing the responses; 
and suggestions were employed in the wording, 
phrasing, and arranging of the items and responses. 

The final stage in dealing with validation is to 
check the completed test against outside criteria. 
This phase was not easy to accomplish. There were 
no tests of like or similar character to use as criteria. 
Since the schedules were anonymous, there was no 
way to use the ratings of close acquaintances or 
trained observers. A type of validation which has 
been used and recognized as legitimate is that of 
judges’ ratings. This method was adopted for the 
present investigation. 

The items were presented to five judges, all of 
whom possessed considerable academic and/or 
clinical experience. The responses were intermixed 
and the judges were instructed to rank the responses 
from one to five with one representing low accep- 
tance and five representing high acceptance. There 
was no instance in which there was not agreement 
of at least three out of the five judges. The greatest 
degree of disagreement was by a distance of two 
scale points, and that occurred in only 18.67 per 
cent of the responses. While the validity of the 
parental acceptance scale could not be stated in 
quantitative terms, it rested its case on the follow- 
ing factors which may be regarded as an inferential 
basis for judging roughly the validity of the scale: 
the method used for selecting the test items and 
responses, the agreement of the judges as to the 
ranking of the responses of each item, and the 
methods used to eliminate factors which contribute 
to unreliability in tests. The author fully recognizes 
the need for further validation through the use of 
case studies and /or clinical data. 

A high degree of objectivity was considered to 
exist in this scale since a standard form is provided 
for the administration and scoring of it, leaving no 
room for interpretation or use of judgment in the 
scoring of the scale. 


Description of the Sample 


There was no attempt made in the present study 
to secure a sample which is representative of the 
total population in the United States of parents 
who have children or a child in the 6- to 10-year age 
range. The present sample, as is perhaps true of 

® Only parents who had at least one child in the 6- to 10- 
year age range were included in this study. A rather narrow 
range was established because previous studies reported evi- 
dence that parental attitudes toward children vary with the 
age of the child, and, threfore, the possibility exists that the 
degree of parental acceptance may also vary with the age of 


the child. 
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most social science studies, draws heavily from the 
middle and upper middle-class levels of occupation, 
income, and education. Sufficient information was 
obtained on the questionnaires for partial control 
of the sample; at least the group can be located 
with regard to such characteristics as age, number 
of years married, occupation, education, religious 
preference, and general economic status. With this 
information the tentative conclusions reached can 
be assigned to the population segment to which 
they apply. More complete control over sampling 
will of course be necessary before valid generaliza- 
tions can be secured in this field, but it is not 
a necessary requirement for the particular study 
undertaken here. 

A total of 100 subjects—43 men and 57 women— 
who had children in the 6- to 10-year age range 
completed the questionnaires. Fifty-five per cent of 
the subjects had spent their childhood and adoles- 
cence chiefly in open country or villages of under 
1,000 population. The rest of the sample was fairly 
evenly distributed in the other population classifica- 
tions. The age range was 25 years to 57 years with 
a mean of 35.4 years. Eighty-one per cent had been 
married between 7 and 15 years with a mean for 
the total sample of 12.5 years. Ninety-one per 
cent were Protestant, 8 per cent Catholic, and | 
per cent claimed no religious affiliation. 

Forty-three per cent of the husbands were en- 
gaged in professional or sales and semi-professional 
occupations. The mean family income for the 
sample was $5,536. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
sample had graduated from high school; 54 per cent 
had some college education; 36 per cent had grad- 
uated from college; and 17 per cent had done some 
graduate work. The mean number of years of 
education for the sample was 14.0 years. The mean 
number of children for the group was 2.76, and 
the mean age of the children was 7.21 years. The 
sample is a more highly educated, higher socio- 
economic, and more predominantly Protestant 
group with a larger representation in the rural 
areas than would be true of the population in 
general. 


Findings 


One of the hypotheses to be tested in this study 
was that the degree of acceptance which is present 
within a given parent exists in measurable form 


? Only those findings of the original study which directly 
relate to the measurement of parental acceptance are reported 
here. The findings regarding the relationship of parental 
acceptance to other factors will appear in another paper now 
in preparation, 
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sufficiently to differentiate that parent from other 
parents. If this hypothesis is valid, then the total 
scores, as derived from the scale, should have 
served to place parents on a continuum ranging 
from low to high acceptance. The data gathered 
supported this hypothesis, and the acceptance 
scale was successful in distributing subjects on a 
continuum and appeared to be sufficiently sensitive 
to classify parents over a wide range. A range of 
scores of 87 to 187 out of a possible range of 40 
to 200 was obtained with the present sample (see 
table 1). 


TABLE | 


Range, mean, and standard deviation of parental acceptance 
score of 100 subjects 


STANDARD 


NUMBER DPFVIATION 


100 87 to 187 130.36 19.97 


Another hypothesis to be tested by this study was 
that parental acceptance is a single variable with 
several dimensions, and, therefore, a person who 
would score high on one dimension would also 
score high on the other dimensions. Each dimen- 
sion of acceptance with its 10 items was considered 
a subscale. The subscale scores showed a signifi- 
cant relationship with the total score and with each 
other except in one case. The correlations of the 
dimension dealing with unconditional love with 
the other three dimensions were considerably lower 
than the correlations between the other dimensions, 
possibly because of the different approach which 
was used in measuring it and the different interpre- 
tations applied to it by the subjects. 

The 100 subjects were divided into three groups 
—high, middle, and low—according to their total 
scores on the acceptance scale." The divisions were 
made on the basis of the “natural” dividing lines 
which most nearly approached the first and fourth 
quartile. The ranges, means, and standard devia- 
tions which were computed for each of these three 


* The primary purposes of dividing the subjects into these 
three classifications were (1) to test hypotheses regarding the 
relationship of parental acceptance to such factors as occupa- 
tion of the father, family income, number of children in the 
family, age of child, number of years married, level of edu- 
cation, rural-urban background, and religious affiliation, and 
(2) to analyze the relationship of parental acceptance to 
marital adjustment. The information sunanarized in table 2 
is included here for the purpose of reporting the differences 
in variation of these three groups. 
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groups are reported in table 2. It will be noted 
from the standard deviations that the variance was 
considerably greater at the lower end of the dis- 
tribution than it was at the upper end. 


TABLE 2 


Range, mean, and standard deviation of high and low groups 
as classified by the acceptance scale 


High 20 159 to 187 164.6 1.37 
Middle oa 130 to 157 142.8 7.79 
Low 26 87 to 129 112.8 12.71 


Implications 


The degree of variance obtained was much 
greater at the lower end of the scale than it was 
at the upper end. It may be true that the same 
factors do not operate in the same way at the upper 
end as is true at the lower end of the continuum 
of acceptance. This possibility appears to be worthy 
of further investigation. 

Certain implications appear which suggest that 
the degree of acceptance may vary with the situa- 
tion, and, therefore, a study of parental acceptance 
using the situational approach would make a real 
contribution. 

An investigation of the relationship of acceptance 
of self to the acceptance of one’s children is indi- 
cated and, also, the relationship between the degree 
of acceptance which a parent has for his child and 
the degree of acceptance which he experienced 
from his parents. 


Summary 


In the absence of an adequate definition of 
parental acceptance in the already existing body of 
literature, parental acceptance was defined for the 
purposes of this investigation as feelings and be- 
havior on the part of parents which are character- 
ized by unconditional love for the child, a recogni- 
tion of the child as a person with feelings who has 
a right and need to express those feelings, a value 
for the unique make-up of the child, and a recog- 
nition of the child’s need to differentiate and sepa- 
rate himself from his parents in order that he may 
become an autonomous individual. 
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A parental acceptance scale was constructed on 
the basis of the definition, operational criteria, and 
the conceptual frame. The scaie is unique and the 
first of its kind, so far as the author is aware. It 
asks parents to rate themselves on a self-inventory 
type questionnaire according to the feelings they 
have and the action they take in relationship to 
their child. 

Reliability, validity, and objectivity were estab- 
lished for the scale and it was administered to a 
total of 100 subjects—43 men and 57 women—who 
had at least one child in the 6- to 10-year age 
range. 

The data demonstrated that the scale was suc- 
cessful in distributing subjects on a continuum and 
that it is sufficiently sensitive to classify parents 
over a wide range. 

Additional testing and validating of the accept- 
ance scale appear to be warranted. It would be 
desirable to establish outside criteria for validating 
the scale such as administering it to a group of 
parents who are judged or known to be accepting 
of their children and to a group of parents who are 
diagnosed as being nonaccepting. Such an instru- 
ment, with adequate validity and norms established, 
would be a valuable tool in such areas as clinical 
work, school guidance and remedial programs, 
social case work and juvenile court investigations, 
and research on the influence of family variables on 
the personality development of children. 
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the first report on this group ready for release. 


Parent-Adolescent Conflicts: Current and in Retrospect 


Much has been written about points of friction and 
conflict between parents and their children during 
the adolescent period of the child’s growth. Yet, one 
finds little research directed toward the delineation 
of zones of friction between father and child and 
between mother and child or toward seeking to ex- 
plain why parent-adolescent conflicts occur. Such 
delineation and insight into causes of parent-adoles- 
cent friction might conceivably aid in understanding 
parent-adolescent relations and might provide a 
more reliable basis for planning instructional pro- 
grams for adolescents in the field of family relations. 

Of the studies which have been concerned with 
parent-adolescent conflict, those of the Lynds 
(1929),' Block (1937),* Hicks and Hayes (1938 
and Arlitt (1942),* are representative. 

*R. S. Lynp and H. M. Lynp. Middletown. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929, 550 pp. 

2 V. L. Bock. Conflicts of adolescents with their mothers. 
J. Soc. Psychol. 32 (1937), pp. 193-206. 

8 J. A. Hicks and M. Hayes. Study of the characteristics 
of 250 junior high school children. Child Devel. 9 (1938), 
pp. 219-242. 

4A. H. Ancirr. Family Relationships. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1942, pp. 167-168. 


The two articles presented here are reports of exploratory aspects of 
a research project centering around parent-child relationships and 
family member role conceptions now in progress in the department 
of home and family life, School of Home Economics, Florida State 
University. The research was begun in the spring of 1952 under the 
direction of Dr. Connor. The Research Council of the University pro- 
vided funds for assistance with interviewing, secretarial and clerical 
work, and mimeographing. Data obtained by personal interview 
from a random sample of 50 Leon County families having adolescent 
boys or girls in grade nine are now in process of being analyzed with 


Parent-Adolescent Relationships 


Ruth Connor, Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., and James Walters 


Dr. Connor is professor of child development and fam- 
ily life and head of the department of home and 
family life in the School of Home Economics at the 
Florida State University, where the other authors were 


doctoral students and research assistants. Mr. Johannis 
is instructor in sociology at the University of Oregon. 
Mr. Walters is assistant professor of home life at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


The research surveyed reveals no study attempt- 
ing to show similarity and difference in the definition 
of adolescent-parent conflicts as defined by the ado- 
lescent currently and in retrospect. Heretofore, little 
attempt has been made to delineate similarity and 
difference between patterns of father-daughter and 
mother-daughter conflicts, although Block made 
some attempt to differentiate between mother-son 
and mother-daughter conflict patterns, 


Objectives 
The specific objectives of this study were to 
discover: 

1. Changes in the numbers and types of expressed 
parent-adolescent conflicts existing during the 
period the participating students were attend- 
ing high school and those existing when the 
study was made 


to 


Similarities and differences in backgrounds of 
the participants—such as age, education, ordinal 
position, family size, place of residence, occupa- 
tiens of the fathers and mothers—and the type 
and number of parent-adolescent conflicts ex- 
pressed by the participating students 
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Design of the Study 


The students participating in this study were 
women enrolled in selected general education 
courses taught by faculty members of the depart- 
ment of home and family life at the Florida State 
University. The majority of the subjects were regis- 
tered either in the College of Arts and Sciences or 


ae in the School of Education. 

: Questionnaires and check lists, which had pre- 
ut viously been pretested and revised, were presented 


to the students serving as subjects during a regular 
class hour in May 1951, during which each stu- 
dent completed her questionnaire and check list. 

In addition to obtaining pertinent background 
information, the questionnaire was designed to 
obtain written statements of conflicts, disagree- 
ments, or points of friction in parent-adolescent 
relationships existing during the time the par- 
ticipating student was in high school. The re- 
spondents were asked to state why they believed 
each occurred and to specify (a) which conflicts 
persisted over a period of time and (b) which were 
particularly intense at the time they occurred but 
were short-lived. Similarly, the respondents were 
asked to describe present conflicts and to state 
why they believed each existed. Again, they were 
asked to designate which conflicts were persistent. 


Results 

Participants. Table 1 presents a description of 
the participants. 

Conflict areas: past and present conflicts. Table 
2 presents a summary of changes in the number of 
conflicts and per cents of the various types of 


the period the students were in high se 
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TABLE 2 


Differences in number and per cent of 
and as 
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TABLE | 
Description of participants (119 women) 
DESCRIPTION CLASSIFICATION 
eo Median 19.8 years 
Range 17 to 26 years 
Education (years com- Median? years 


pleted in college) 


Ordinal position 


Children in the family 


Population of 
community in which 
living 

Region in which 
socialized 


Fathers’ occupations 


Mothers’ employment in 
relation to child's life 


Range 0 to 3 years 


Oldest 37.0 
Middle 18.5 
Youngest 27.7 
Only 16.8 
number 
Median 3 
Range lto8 
per cent 
Over 10,000 55.5 
2,500 to 10,000 20.9 
Under 2,500 19.4 
Farm 4.2 
per cent 
Southeast 92.4 
Florida only 60.5 
Other 7.6 
per cent 
Professionals 14.3 
Proprietors and managers 20.2 
Businessmen 9.2 
Clerks and kindred workers 21.0 
Manual workers 10.0 
Protective and service workers 6.7 
Farmers 5.9 
Families without fathers 10.9 
Unelassifiable 1.7 
per cent 
Never employed 58.8 


Employed during preschool years 9.2 
elementary 


Employed during 
and high school years 
Employed continuously 


Not stated 


per cent 


NUMBER OF PER CENT OF NUMBER OF PER CENT OF NUMBER OF PER CENT OF NUMBER OF 
CONFLICTS TOTAL CONFLICTS TOTAL CONFLICTS TOTAL CONFLICTS 
AKEA WITH FATHER CONFLICTS OF [WITH FATHER CONFLICTS OF IWITH MOTHER CONFLICTS OF 
DURING HIGH PERIOD WITH AT TIME OF PERIOD WITH DURING HIGH PERIOD WITH AT TIME OF 
SCHOOL FATHER sTUDY FATHER SCHOOL MOTHER sTUDY 
A. Dating and Mate Selection is 45 32.8 4 28.5 43 27.4 26 
B. Standards and Values in Activities 
with the World Outside the Family 
(other than Dating and Mate Se- 
lection) : 33 24.1 6 12.2 43 27.4 15 
C. Education 7 05.1 4 08.2 6 03.8 s 
D. Vocation-Occupation 1 00.7 2 04.1 0 00.0 1 
*. Church and Religion 0 00.0 0 00.0 2 01.3 2 
F. Standards and Values of Personal 
Appearance, Conduct, and Health 13 09.5 4 08.2 28 17.8 7 
G. Parental Behavior 17 12.4 1) 18.4 18 11.5 20 
H. Participation in Activities at Home 7 05.1 1 02.0 15 09.5 5 
I. Money. . 13 09.5 16.3 2 01.4 3 
J. Political Views 1 00.7 1 02.0 0 00.0 2 
Total 137 100.0 49 100.0 157 100.0 89 


PER CENT OF 


WITH MOTHER CONFLICTS OF 
PERIOD 


TOTAL 


MOTHER 


29.2 


= 
i 
¥ 
+ 
13.4 
8.4 
: 10.2 
urin 
16.9 
09.0 
a O1.1 
02.2 
07.9 
22.5 
05.6 
03.3 
02.2 
100.0 
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expressed parent-adolescent conflicts as they ex- 
isted during the period the adolescents were in 
high school and as they existed at the time of 
response. 

A highly statistically significant difference exists 
between (a) the number of families in which 
father-daughter and mother-daughter conflicts were 
present during the period in which the daughter 
attended high school and (b) the number of fami- 
lies in which such conflicts existed at the time of 
response to the questionnaire. There is, however, 
no significant difference in the per cents of the 
various types of expressed conflicts between the 
two periods studied. The average number of con- 
flicts per participating student was 1.2 with the 
father during high school, 0.4 with the father at 
the time of the study, 1.3 with the mother during 
high school, and 0.7 with the mother at the time 
of the study. 

The area in which disagreements with both the 
mother and the father were most often reported 
during both periods was Dating and Mate Selec- 
tion. The specific sources of disagreement men- 
tioned by the greatest number of students were: 
(a) hours to be in from dates and (b) whom to 
date. 

The other frequently mentioned source of con- 
flict with both the father and the mother concerns 
the Standards and Values in Activities with the 
World Outside the Family (other than Dating and 
Mate Selection). It will be noted that in terms of 
the per. cent of total conflicts reported in both 
periods some change is apparent. Within this gen- 
eral area specific conflicts with the father which 
existed during the high school period were con- 
cerned with the amount and frequency of outside 
activity. No respondent, however, reported such 
conflict at the time of the study. The pattern of 
mother-daughter conflicts during the high school 
period revealed a similar trend, although there were 
a few families where such conflicts still existed at 
the time of the study. 

It is interesting to note that in the area of Edu- 
cation, disagreement between parent and child 
regarding grades, type of course work, completing 
education versus taking a job, or completing edu- 
cation versus marriage was infrequent in both 
periods. 

Few expressed conflicts were found in the gen- 
eral areas of Church and Religion, Vocation-Occu- 
pation, and Political Views. In the area of Stand- 
ards and Values of Personal Appearance, Conduct, 
and Health the relatively high percentage (17.8) 
of families in which conflict existed between 
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mother and daughter during the high school period 
was almost entirely due to differences in taste with 
reference to clothing. 

Concerning Parental Behavior, the number of 
conflicts with fathers was the same as with mothers 
during the high school period. Conflicts in this 
area decreased with fathers and increased slightly 
with mothers during the current period, however. 
Nagging was the most frequent criticism of parental 
behavior during both the high school and college 
periods. 

The number of families in which Participation in 
Activities at Home and Money were responsible 
for conflicts is relatively small in both periods. 

In each of the ten areas cited above, the number 
of students expressing father-daughter and mother- 
daughter conflicts was not great. The difference in 
numbers of families expressing conflict at the time 
of the study as compared to the number stating 
that conflicts existed during the high school period 
may only be interpreted as trends, since none is 
significant statistically. 

Table 3 shows the number of parent-adolescent 
conflicts per student and the number and per cent 
of adolescents having conflicts with their fathers 
and mothers at the time of the study as well as 
during the time the adolescents attended high 
school. The proportion of the participating students 
expressing one or more conflicts with their fathers 
declined from 69.7 per cent during high school to 
39.6 per cent later. In the cases of conflicts with 
mothers the proportion dropped from 81.5 per cent 
during high school to 58.7 per cent at the time of 
the study. 

It is important to note that the possible number 
of families having conflicts in the designated areas 
was 119; yet the numbers reported were surpris- 
ingly small. These findings confirm the results of 
other studies in which similar methodology has 
been employed. In studies in which check lists of 
problems have been presented the numbers of 
conflicts reported have been higher. It is hypothe- 
sized that such a procedure errs in that it suggests 
problems which are not important enough to be 
recalled without the aid of a list. Both a check 
list and open-end questionnaire were used in the 
present investigation; however, the check list 
failed to bring many conflict responses. The open- 
end questionnaire may be criticized because it re- 
lies upon recall without providing sufficient cues 
to elicit accurate responses. There are, in the 
opinion of the investigators, certain values and 
limitations inherent in both methods. Conflicts 
which are important enough to be readily subject 
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TABLE 3 


Number of parent-adolescent conflicts per student and the number and per cent of adolescents having conflicts 
with their fathers and mothers while the adolescents attended high school and at time of the study 


ADOLESCENTS HAVING 
CONFLICTS 
PATHER DURING 

HIGH Moot 


OF CONFLICTS PER STUDENT 


number per cent 


21 17.7 

31 26.1 

23 19.3 

10.1 

02.5 

01.6 

6 00.0 

Unclassifiable as to number of conflicts 10.1 

Parent deceased... . 04.2 

Parent divorced (child not living with 

same)... 

Not stated. . 


01.7 
06.7 


Total. ... 100.0 


ADOLESCENTS HAVING 


number 


ADOLESCENTS HAVING 
CONFLICTS Witt CONFLICTS WITH 
MOTHER DURING MOTHE AT TIME OF 


ADOLESCENTS HAVING 
OCONPLICTS WITH 
FATHER AT TIME OF 


sTtpy HIGH SCHOOL 


number per cent 


40 4 29 24.4 
21 32 37 31.1 
28 09.2 
14 J 04.2 
5 02.5 
3 00.8 
1 00.0 
14 10.9 
0 J 


per cent number per cent 


00.0 
16.0 


100.0 


to recall, it is felt, are those which probably should 
be given special attention in the education of the 
students. It was for this reason that the methods 


used in gathering the data were employed. 

No significant differences were found to exist be- 
tween age, education, ordinal position, family size, 
place of residence, occupations of the fathers and 


mothers, and types of conflicts expressed by the 
adolescents. 

The respondents were asked to state why they 
believed each conflict occurred and to specify 
(a) which conflicts persisted over a period of time 
and (b) which were particularly intense at the 
time they occurred but were short-lived. These 
data were not analyzed as too few respondents 
complied with the instructions. 


Summary 


This study of parent-adolescent conflicts of 119 
female college students tends to show for this 
group of participating students that: 

1. These students were able to recall in an open- 

end questionnaire parent-adolescent conflicts 
which occurred during high school and which 
occurred at the time of the study. 
Both the per cent of the students reporting 
conflicts and the number of expressed conflicts 
per reporting student declined between high 
school and college. This decline may be both 
a function of the student's not living at home 
while in college as well as a function of the 
student's maturation process. 

The largest single group of expressed conflicts 

centered about the Dating and Mate Selection 


area both during high school and later, while 
the number concerned with Activities Outside 
of the Family (other than Dating and Mate 
Selection ), declined 50 per cent during the same 
period of time. During the college period the 
proportion of the total expressed conflicts re- 
garding Parental Behavior, especially nagging, 
tended to increase. 

The family characteristics found not to be sig- 
nificantly associated with the type and number 
of expressed parent-adolescent conflicts were: 
student's age, education, ordinal position, family 
size, place of residence, occupations of the 
fathers and mothers. 
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If. Intra-familial Conceptions of the Good Father, Good 
Mother, and Good Child 


Waller and Hill (1) state that the ideology 
underlying conceptions of good fatherhood, good 
motherhood, and good childhood is changing in 
the American middle-class family. In early America 
the father was considered the head of the house 
and the mother was responsible for the care of the 
home and children. The children were thought to 
owe honor and obedience to their parents in return 
for unselfish devotion by parents to their duties. 

The early developmental concept was one which 
stresses the importance of the potentialities and 
goals of children rather than the potentialities and 
goals of parents (2, 3). 

Later, the concept was broadened and attention 
became focused, according to Waller and Hill, on 
a system of family life organized to promote per- 
sonality growth and development of all members 
of the family—the father, the mother, and the child. 

Some parents today appear to have internalized 
conceptions of all family member roles which may 
be termed developmental. 

One of the first attempts to develop a method for 
analyzing family member conceptions centering 
about conceptions of good mother and good child 
was made by Duvall in 1946 (4, 5). She based her 
methodology on the work of Bavelas (6), who de- 
veloped a method by which individual or group 
ideology may be measured. Bavelas asked inter- 
viewees questions which followed the pattern, 
“What is a good thing to do in such and such a 
situation?” 

Duvall adapted Bavelas’ method to the group 
situation and asked mothers attending regular 
meetings of clubs to which they belonged to give 
free responses to two questions, “What are five 
things a good mother does?” and “What are five 
things a good child does?” In addition she obtained 
fact sheet data which enabled her to classify her 
respondents by socioeconomic class, by ethnic back- 
ground, and by social group. Duvall was able to 
classify her responding mothers into two groups 
termed traditional and developmental. She found 
that conceptions of good mother and good child 
varied by socioeconomic class, race, and ethnic 
group for her group of Chicago mothers. 

Elder (7, 8) applied Duvall’s technique in a 
study of conceptions of the good father, good 
mother, and good child held by a group of Iowa 
fathers. She found that traditional conceptions pre- 


dominated among the participating fathers. The 
traditional fathers stated that it was their job to 
provide well for the family and to act as family 
disciplinarian; that the mother's role was to clean 
the house, keep it neat, and to make the child good. 
The child was to be obedient, polite, and socially 
acceptable. The developmental fathers, on the other 
hand, saw their job as fostering the growth and 
development of the child in all areas, as allowing 
the wife to grow and develop, and as benefiting, 
themselves, from working and playing with their 
children. 

Blood (9), using an adaptation of the Duvall 
and Elder techniques, found permissiveness in child 
rearing practices to be significantly associated with 
traditional-developmental conceptions of good 
father, good mother, and good child. The permis- 
sive parents tended to adhere to a developmental 
conception pattern, 

How are the specifics of conceptions regarding 
father, mother, and child roles held by family 
members to be obtained? Do all members of the 
same family adhere to similar role conception pat- 
terns? The study reported here presents a sug- 
gested method by which such conceptions may be 
assessed and attempts to throw light on the ques- 
tion of similarity and difference of role conceptions 
among members of the same family. 

Specifically, the purpose of the study is to ascer- 
tain whether there are similarities and differences 
in responses of mothers, fathers, and adolescents in 
a selected group of families with reference to con- 
ceptions of a good mother, a good father, and 
good child. 


Procedure 


Table 4 presents a description of the adolescents, 
mothers, and fathers who participated in the study. 

The authors believe that this study is the first 
concerned with role conceptions of family mem- 
bers in which the responses of three me mbers of 
the same family have been compared. As a@ part of 
a larger study concerned with parent-adolescent 
relationships in progress in the department of home 
and family life of the Schoel of Home Economics 
at Florida State University, selected college stu- 
dents were asked to fill out questionnaires giving 
(a) background information; (b) conflicts, disa- 
greements, and points of friction in parent-adoles- 
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cent relationships; and (c) conceptions of a good 
father, a good mother, and a good child. Question- 
naires were sent to parents of these students re- 
questing the same information. The data for the 
portion of the study reported here came from 26 
families in which the father, mother, and daughter 
of college age responded to the directions: (a) 
What are five things a good father does? (b) What 
are five things a good mother does? (c) What are 
five things a good child does? 

The statements made by the respondents in re- 
sponse to these questions were classified as tradi- 
tional or developmental, utilizing categories devised 
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by Duvall (5) and Elder (8). A few of the state- 
ments, however, couid not be classified as tradi- 
tional or developmental. These were omitted from 
consideration. At varying intervals a specialist drew 
five questionnaires at random and classified the re- 
sponses utilizing the categories of traditional and 
developmental conceptions devised by Duvall and 
Elder. A comparison between the investigator's 
classifications and those of the specialist showed, 
in each instance, agreement between the investiga- 
tor and the specialist in 95.5 per cent of the classi- 
fications. 

A measure of the respondent's developmentalism 


TABLE 4 
Description of adolescents and their mothers and fathers (26 of each) 


DESCKIPTION CLASSIFICATION ADOLESCENTS 


number 


17 years 
Is 
19 
21 
22 

Median 19.0 


Education First year 
(year in college) Second 
Third 
Fourth 


Oldest 
Middle 
Youngest 
Only 


Ordinal position 


Florida only 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Middle states 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Far west 
Scattered 
Foreign born 


Region in which 
socialized 


Farm 

Under 2,500 
2,500 to 10,000 
Over 10,000 


Population of 
community in 
which living 


Vears No No Reply 
Age of child when lto 5 : 18 5 
mother was 6 to : Is 5 
employed 13 to 18 Is 5 


CLASSIFICATION MOTHERS 


DESCRIPTION FATHERS 


46.0 years 50.5 years 


Age Median 
0 to 59 years 41 to 65 years 


Range 


1 to 8 years 
9 to 12 years 
13 years and 
over 
Median 


Education 


Number of 
children in 
family 


Median 

Florida only 
Southeast 
Southwest 
Middle states 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Far west 
Scattered 
Foreign born 


Region in which 
socialized 


£2,000 to 3,999 

to 5,999 

86,000 to 7,999 

$8,000 to 9.999 

810,000 and 
over 


Parent's income 


oo 


Occupations of 
parents* 


ss 


No reply 
Housewife 


*Classified according to the Warner, Meeker, Eells Revised Scale for Rating Occupation 


é 
— 
3 
lz 
17 le 
7 
1 12 
0 6 
5 8 
5 5 
6 
A 
Is 10 
0 0 
x : 2 7 
6 
0 
0 0 
5 1 
0 1 
0 
5 
17 
1 2 
2 0 
8 0 
2 
5 0 
6 
7 1 
19 
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in regard to father, mother, or child was calculated 
directly from the proportion of the five statements 
which were classified as developmental. Thus, if 
each of the five statements of what a good father 
does were classified as developmental, his score 
was 5/5 or 100; if one was classified as develop- 


TABLE 5 


PARENT-ADOLESCENT RELATIONSHIPS 
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mental, his score was 1/5 or 20. A few students 
gave fewer than five statements in response to 
what a good father does, to what a good mother 
does, or to what a good child does. In these cases 
and in those where a statement could not be classi- 
fied as developmental or traditional, the proportion 


Typical responses of respondents revealing traditional and developmental conceptions of father, mother, and child roles 


Respondent 
Father 1. 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 


Mother 1. 


Adolescent 1 


Respondent 


Father 1. 


Mother 1 


“ 


~ 


Adolescent 1. 


. Mrives to 


TRADITIONAL ROLE CONCEPTIONS 


Good Pather 


Provides adequate financial support 
Teaches the child right and wrong 


Is active in church and makes chil- 
dren active in church 
Furnishes good advice 


. Sets an example; is the man in the 


family 


A good provider 


Corrects the children when they are 
at fault 


. Provides a religious background 


Provides for the child’s education 


. Sets a good moral example 


Provides enough money for the 


family to live comfortably 


. Responsible for the discipline of the 


children 


. Provides material security 
. Gives wise advice 


. Sets a good example 


1. 
3. 


3. 
4 


5 


. Tries 


Good Mother 


Keeps the home properly 
Teaches daughter homemaking 


Is a good cook and housekeeper 


. Teaches child religion 


. Provides wholesome meals 


to teach children 


manners 


proper 


. Puts family needs and welfare ahead 


of her own 
Cooks good healthy meals 
Teaches religious values 


. Sets a good example 


. Cares for the house and cooks 


_ Is a good wife and mother 


Keeps the house neat and clean 
Teaches children right from wrong 


Is a good example 


DEVELOPMENTAL ROLE CONCEPTIONS 


Good Father 


Helps provide a harmonious home 
atmosphere 


. Cultivates the child as a pal 


Spends as much time as possible with 
the children when home 


. Keeps in touch with school and com- 


munity as they relate to child growth 


. Helps with the household duties 


Builds up wholesome family relation- 
ships 


. Tries to follow interests displayed by 


the child 


. Includes the child in social activities 


in which the parents participate 


. Is loving and kind and interested in 


the children’s personal problems 
understand the child's 
point of view 

Shares in the development of the 
children 

Gains a close relationship with chil- 
dren and mother 


. Considers the child's problems as 


seriously as he does his own 


. Does not teach by threatening, fear, 


or distrust 


. Does his share of the household tasks 


“ 


“ 


oe 


3. 


. Shares and 


. Strives to 


Respect s 


(rood Mother 


Gives the child of her time in way the 
child wishes 


. Educates the children to think for 


themselves 


Leads the family into co-operative 
janning 
lelps the father understand the 
daughter 


. Has outside interests, PTA, ete. 


Attempts to understand the child 
and his needs 


. Builds up wholesome family relation- 


ships 


co-operates with the 
child 

understand the child's 
point of view 

Aids in civic ventures for betterment 


of the community 


children’s feelings and 


listens to their troubles 


. Plays and has fun with children 


Allows children to share family 
pleasures and responsibilities 


. Provides children with plenty of love 


and affection 


. Tries to keep up with current times 


and ideas 


- 


= 


“ 


- 


= 


~ 


& = 


. Tries to do nothing that 


Learns to work and respect authority 


. Takes schooling seriously and works 


for good ratings 


. Is always truthful and honest 


. Attends and takes part in church 


activities 
would 
embarrass parents 


. Obeys parents 


Tries to do well in school 


Respects the wishes of parents 

. Is reverent and learns God is to be 
worshiped 

. Avoids doing that which displeases 
parents 

. Tries to obey his parents 


Has respect for his mother and father 


. Does chores around the house 


Lives within the moral standards of 
the family 


. Is polite and mannerly 


Good Child 


. Learns to consider and weigh the 


advice and experience of others and 
the family 
Learns to develop personality and 
sense of humor along with formal 
education 


. Considers mother and father as pals 


. Shows signs of growing security and 


happiness 
Learns to do own thinking 


Develops a good spirit of give and 
take 

Shows signs of being well adjusted 
happy and secure 

Lets mom and dad know just how 
child feels about them 


. Shares joys and sorrows with her par- 


ents 
Develops and uses social capabilities 


Takes an active interest in family 
group activities 


. Feels close to his family but is be- 


coming increasingly independent 


_Is willing to co-operate with his 


family for the betterment of all 


. Considerate of parents as he realizes 


they have their own lives to live, too 


. Helps his siblings in their social ad- 


justment rather than hindering them 


Good Child 2 
| 
4. 
| 
3 
| 
5 
— 
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of statements which were classified as develop- 
mental was based upon the number of statements 
given or upon the number of statements classified 
as developmental or traditional. In other words, 
statements not clearly traditional or clearly devel- 
opmental were ignored in computing the score. 
An illustration of the treatment of these data fol- 
lows. A respondent gave four statements as to 
what a good father does. Three statements were 
classified as developmental and one as traditional. 
A measure of this respondent's developmentalism in 
regard to his conception of a good father was cal- 
culated from the proportion of the four statements 
which was classified as developmental; his score 
being 3/4 or 75. An over-all measure of each re- 
spondent’s developmentalism was secured by cal- 
culating the arithmetic mean of the three scores, 
what a good father does, what a good mother does, 
and what a good child does. The respondent's con- 
ception was classified as developmental if his score 
ranged from 66.8 to 100, intermediate if it ranged 
from 33.4 to 66.7, and traditional if it ranged from 
0 to 33.3. 


Results 

Typical responses of respondents revealing tradi- 
tional and developmental conceptions of — the 
father, mother, and child roles are presented in 
table 5. 

Generally speaking, the traditional type of good 
father was defined in terms of providing for the 
family financially, disciplining and advising the 
children, and setting a good example. The re- 
sponding fathers and mothers stated that the good 
father is one who participates in religious activities 
but the adolescents did not, typically, so respond. 
The respondents viewed the traditional good 
mother as one who cares for the home and cooks, 
teaches religious values, and is a good example. 
The traditional good child is one who respects and 
obeys parents. More of the parents’ traditional re- 
sponses include items concerned with expected 
religious activity than do those of participating 
adolescents. 

The developmental good father fosters the 
growth and development of the child and other 
family members, including himself in the home situ- 
ation. The respondents viewed the developmental 
mother in much the same way as they saw the 
developmental father but added the concept of 
having outside interests such as the PTA. The de- 
velopmental child responses centered about grow- 
ing in all areas of personality and social develop- 
ment. 
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Table 6 presents the mean and the range of de- 
velopmental scores of the father, mother, and ado- 
lescent participants with respect to their concep- 
tions of the good father, good mother, and good 
child. 


TABLE 6 


Mean developmental scores of conceptions of good father, 
good mother, and good child by fathers, mothers, 
and adolescents 


KESPONDENT Goon FATHER MOTHER GooD CHILD 


Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 


Father 512 2tol00 39.6 Oto 100 20.6 Oto 60 
Mother 51.1 20to100 31.5 Oto 100 24.5 
Adolescent. . 65.1 33to100 62.8 Oto l00 34.6 Oto 100 


Although no significant differences were found 
to exist among the mean scores of the responding 
fathers, mothers, and adolescents, the adolescents’ 
mean scores were somewhat more developmental 
than those of either of the parents. This suggests 
the possibility that there is a greater acceptance of 
a developmental point of view of family life among 
young people than there is among their parents. 
A larger sample is needed, however, to test this 
hypothesis. 

There was some indication that the conceptions 
of a good father were more developmental gener- 
ally than were the conceptions of a good mother. 
Too, it was noted that the conceptions of a good 


TABLE 7 
Conceptions of good father, good mother, and good child 


classified by number o in traditional, 
intermediate, and developmental categories 


INTERMEDIATE DEVELOPMENTAL 
(SCORE (COKE 
33.4 To 66.7) 66.8 To 100) 


TRADITIONAL 
KESPONDENT 
0 to 33.5) 


number number number 


Good Father 
Father... .. 16 
Mother... . 15 
Adolescent. 15 


Total... 46 
Good Mother 
Father .. 8 
Mother 11 
Adolescent 13 


32 
Good Child 
Father......... 8 
Mother 
Adolescent 13 


Total... 


30 


{ 

4 

5 

22 

6 

2 

il 

- 

19 

0 

1 

; 

2 
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mother tended to be more developmental than were 
the conceptions of a good child. This may indicate 
that the respondents—parents and adolescents alike 
—held to a slightly more traditional role for chil- 
dren than for parents. 

Another picture of the pattern of traditional- 
developmental responses among the participating 
fathers, mothers, and adolescents is presented in 
table 7. As can be seen in the table, co-operating 
family members are divided into three groups on 
the basis of the percentage of their conceptions 
classified as developmental. 

The largest group of respondents fell into a cate- 
gory intermediate between traditional and develop- 
mental. This group consisted of respondents who 
had between one-third and two-thirds of their re- 
sponses classified as developmental. The remaining 
fathers and mothers tended toward traditional re- 
sponses while the remaining adolescents tended to- 
ward developmental responses for all three good 
family-member categories—tather, mother, and 
child. 


PARENT-ADOLESCENT RELATIONSHIPS 
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HEIB Department Presents New Career Booklet 


for home 


CBS Portrait by Ben Polin 


Mercedes A. Bates 


ship of Mercedes 
attractive two-color booklet describes the positions 
economists in the 
emphasizes particularly the training and the abilities 
needed for each of the types of business positions. 
Seniors in high school and college girls—as well as 


Timing it for spring career day programs, the home 
economics in business department of AHEA presents 
the Association's newest career publication, “Career 
Opportunities in Home Economics in Business.” 

Prepared by a special committee of the home eco- 
nomics in business department under the chairman- 


A. Bates of Los Angeles, the 


business world and 


those who are helping these girls to choose careers 

and plan professional training—will find the new booklet especially valuable. 
“Career Opportunities in Home Economics in Business” sketches the busi- 
ness area, summarizes the general abilities and personal qualifications needed, 
and gives a few hints about job-hunting. Detailed sections include Advertising, 
Consultant, Equipment, Foods, Home Service, Journalism and Editorial Work, 
Public Relations, Radio and Television, Restaurants and Hotels, and Textiles, 
Apparel, Home Planning and Furnishing. 
Iris Davenport, chairman of the home economics in business department of 
AHEA, announces that the new booklet will replace the “Student Guide Book 
to Home Economics in Business” as the career publication of her department. 
“Career Opportunities in Home Economics” will be included in the 1953-54 
AHEA Publications Subscription Plan and in the complete career packet, 


“Careers in Home Economics.” 


Price of “Opportunities in Home Economics in Business” is 35 cents. Copies 
should be ordered from AHEA headquarters. 
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Students Become “Pal Aminos’ to Aid Research 


WAS skeptical when a girl in my dormitory 

excitedly told about a way to make money 
by “just not eating.” My interest in research and 
the fact that I am putting myself through school 
made me seek more information. It was Dr. Lever- 
ton’s Amino Acid Study that she was talking about, 
but her version of it was slightly garbled. She 
said that if you became a subject in the study (a 
“Pal Amino”) you ate steak for a week and then 
existed on a diet limited to oranges, peaches, and 
amino acids while earning $1.50 per day. 

When I talked to Dr. Leverton about partici- 
pating in the study, I was impressed with the valu- 
able work she was doing and eagerly committed 
myself to the reins of “Pal Amino-ism.” I became 
subject No. 54—one of a group of eight interested 
and cheerful girls with whom I would have my 
meals for 60 days. Our nickname, “Pal Amino,” of 
course, came from the fact that the study was to 
determine human amino acid requirements. 

For three days we were served delicious “ordi- 
nary” food—such as ground round steak and frozen 
strawberries. Then we shifted gradually to the 
so-called “experimental” diet. At each meal we were 
served “wafers” (made of cornstarch, sugar, butter, 


A group of “Pal Aminos” ready for supper 


Ann Gerike and Helen Weatherup 
with supervision of Ruth M. Leverton 


Dr. Leverton is professor of human nutrition re- 
search in the department of home economics at the 
University of Nebraska and received the Borden 
Award for Fundamental Research in the Field of 
Nutrition and Experimental Foods for 1953. Miss 
Gerike, a junior, and Miss Weatherup, a senior, 
both in home economics, were subjects for her 
dietary and metabolism studies and assist in the 
laboratory. They wrote of their experiences under 
Dr. Leverton’s direction. 


and cellulose ), jelly, and “Karo” butter. At break- 
fast, orange juice was added. At noon dinner there 
were peaches and a cornstarch pudding made with 
water. For supper there was more cornstarch pud- 
ding, with pineapple for variety. 

All but a very small amount of the nitrogen in 
each meal was supplied in a glass of the dissolved 
amino acids. We were given various vitamin and 
mineral supplements, including concentrated lemon 
juice and liver extract. “Sanka” coffee, certain 
creamy mints, a soda beverage, and “Lifesavers” 
were permitted between meals. 

This diet was not what we usually think of when 
we hear the word “diet”—our weight was to be 
maintained as it was. A weight variation would 
change the rate at which our bodies utilized the 
nitrogen we ate. We complained at times of feel- 
ing too full! The calorie, vitamin, mineral, and 
protein content of our meals was carefully meas- 
ured. This was probably the best balanced diet 
any of us ever had. 

Not only was I a “Pal Amino”—I also worked part 
time in the nutrition laboratory on the nitrogen 
determinations for the study. I was amazed to find 
how variable a human being is because of the way 
his emotions influence body chemistry. One day 
when I was worried about an examination for 
which I was not prepared I discovered my nitrogen 
excretion was increased almost in inverse propor- 
tion to the grade I expected to receive! 
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We “Pal Aminos” had great fun joking about the 
unique difficulties our “guinea pig” role brought us. 
And the research staff made every effort to help us 
find the amusing aspects in our experience. They 
even made our monotonous “Pal Amino” fare festive 
on certain occasions. For a birthday, the wafers 
were decorated and served on a “Happy Birthday” 
revolving cake plate. On Hallowe'en, witches and 
black cats were perched on our wafers and the 
dining room was decorated as for a party. 

We expected to be relieved of our responsibilities 
as subjects on a Saturday morning, but when we 
arrived for our Friday noon meal we were sur- 
prised with what looked like a banquet to us— 
cheese, bread, milk, and real butter! Later the staff 
gave us a delicious steak dinner and presented each 
of us with a little statue of a “palomino” horse. 

Having my meals served regularly to me on an 
attractive tray—having a minor illness such as a 
cold treated with the greatest care—enjoying the 
companionship of the research staff members and 
the other “Pal Aminos”—these were enjoyable 
aspects of my 60 days as a “Pal Amino” that some- 
times make me wish I were back on the study 
again. My little palomino horse is a symbol of a 
unique, rewarding, and enjoyable experience.—A.G. 


There were many things about participating as 
a subject in the Amino Acid Study that I liked. 
I believe the routine was one of these. I liked hav- 
ing the prescribed food put before me regularly 


Above. “Pal Aminos” 
Ann Gerike, Marilyn 
Rice, and Helen Weath- 
erup with their mascot 


The professional staff studies the results. Dr. Leverton 
is seated in the center. 


three times a day and knowing that I was receiving 
all foods that are essential for good health. 

Another more permanent satisfaction was the 
feeling of achievement that the completion of the 
study gave me. All the “Pal Aminos” shared this 
feeling. Furthermore, | am sure I learned more 
about amino acids and other dietary essentials 
through this experience than I could possibly learn 
in a class.—H.W. 


The college clubs department prepared a progress re- 
port in January which was given to Irene McDermott, 
elected representative of the divisions and departments, 
to include in her report at the midyear AHEA executive 
committee meeting. The report shows that: 

Our state college club organizations are more closely 
knit this year than they have ever been. Six state organi- 
zations have held workshops for the first time. Three 
of our state organizations are this year developing stand- 
ing rules for their use, and four started newsletters. In 
several instances, representatives of a college club have 
helped with ceremonies forming a new club on a neigh- 
boring campus. 

At the time our report was made, it showed that 34 
more individual clubs had affiliated with AHEA this year 
than at the same time last year. [Number of affiliated 
clubs is now 351.—Ed.] 

Of the six points in our plan for action for this year 


College Clubs Department Makes Report to AHEA 


[see September 1953 Jounnat or Home Economics}, 
the first one, “promote education of individuals of all 
ages and sexes for their role in family life,” stimulated 
the largest number of activities of clubs. 

Our interest in developing friendship and co-operation 
with people of other countries continues high. Clubs 
have sponsored many plans to support scholarships for 
foreign students, observed United Nations Day, and in- 
cluded foreign students in programs. 

Our most popular activities have involved foreign 
students, recruitment for home economics study, prep 
aration for family life, and civil defense. 

Our clubs have held many kinds of programs to honor 
graduating seniors who join the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Most clubs reporting said their mid- 
year graduates had already affiliated with their profes 
sional organization.—Sumiry Mersnemer, President 
College Clubs Department, AHEA 
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Classification of 


AHEA Membership 


With the bills for next year's membership, all 
AHEA members are being asked to indicate the 
division and the department to which each belongs. 
Divisions and departments are listed on the mem- 
bership bill with a place for the member to check 
one division and one department. Bills will go 
out at the end of this month. 

And why do we consider such a classification 
important and how is it used? 

For instance, the membership list is used by 
chairmen of divisions and departments for selection 
of persons for committee appointments and for 
nominees for officers in the division or department. 
AHEA headquarters uses the classified membership 
list for surveys, as a basis for the sworn statements 
we are required to make about circulation of the 


Journat, and to answer requests from many sources 
for data on membership breakdown by professional 
affiliation. 

In the past AHEA headquarters has often sent 
follow-up post card after foliow-up post card to 
members who neglect to check their division and 
departments. We don't expect to be able to do 
that this year, but we will make a special effort to 
obtain a complete breakdown of membership. We 
hope that all members will co-operate. 


Gifts to Headquarters 
in Memory of Emma Jacobs 


Two silver candelabra, a pair of silver compotes, 
and a silver sandwich tray were presented to AHEA 
headquarters building on January 14 in memory of 
Emma S. Jacobs, a charter member of the AHEA 
and a member of the Association’s board of trus- 
tees which made the purchase of the national 
headquarters building in Washington. Miss Jacobs 
died on June 30, 1952. 

The gifts were presented by 52 home economics 
teachers who had worked with Miss Jacobs in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia. Mil- 
dred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, accepted 
the gifts on behalf of all AHEA members. The 
candelabra were then used at a tea for the group 
of teachers who made the presentation. 


California in July 


45th Annual Meeting of AHEA, San Francisco, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Theme: Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist 


Program Outline 


Monday, July 5 
All Day Open for sightseeing trips 
9:00 a.m. Meetings of executive board and state 
presidents 
12 Noon Registration opens 
8:30 p.m. Special committee meetings 


Tuesday, July 6 
9:30 a.m. General opening session 
Afternoon Visit exhibits 
7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting 
9:00 p.m. Informal reception for everyone 


Wednesday, July 7 
7:00 a.m. Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. General session 
2:00 p.m, Two general sessions running simulta- 
neously 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae dinners 


Thursday, July 8 
7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. Department meetings 
1:15 p.m. Division meetings 
4:00 p.m. Busses leave for dinner at Adobe Creek 
Lodge in the foothills of Los Altos 


F riday, July 9 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener 
9:30 a.m. General session (Those registered for 
annual meeting of National Council 
on Family Relations invited to attend ) 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips 


Saturday, July 10 
9:00 a.m. Meetings of executive board and state 
presidents 
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45th Annual Meeting of AHEA, San Francisco, July 6 to 9 


Marguerite Fenner’s delightful suggestions in the 
February issue of the Journat for the splendid 
vacation package “tied up with red bows at each 
end” have left all of us full of anticipation for that 
West Coast vacation. 

But what happens between those “red bows”? 
Your program-planning committee is happy to 
report very satisfactory progress in—if we may be 
permitted a cliché—putting the meat on the bones 
of the framework we set up at our planning meet- 
ing in Chicago in November. 

Responses to AHEA’s invitations to our suggested 
“slate” of general-sessions speakers are almost all 
in, and very shortly we shall be able to announce 
speakers for the sessions built around the over-all 
theme: Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist. 

In the general sessions, we start off on Tuesday 
with a keynote address on “Education for One 
World”; devote Wednesday to the importance of 
research; and close on Friday with discussion of 
the influence of world economics on standards of 
living, the contributions made by home economists 
who have worked abroad, and, as a climax, a dis- 
cussion of “The Values We Live By.” The National 
Council on Family Relations has been invited for 
this final program since the NCFR will also be 
meeting in Oakland on that date. 

Particularly gratifying to the program-planning 
committee has been the enthusiasm with which 
AHEA subject matter divisions are entering into 
the plans for Wednesday. Picking up the theme of 
the research basis for sciences connected with 
today’s family living, we are planning a full day 
of general sessions devoted to programs presenting 
research-based facts to answer timely questions 
plaguing both home economists and the families 
with whom we work. All titled with the general 
title “Today's Truth about .. . ,” there are to be five 
of these programs so scheduled that everyone may 
attend three. Subjects to be included are: food 
and health, textiles and clothing, home manage- 
ment and family economics, housing and household 
equipment, and family relationships and child 
development. Panels of specialists are being made 
up for each of the Today's Truth programs. 


Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist 


Beulah V. Gillaspie 


Dr. Gillaspie is dean of the 
School of Home Econom- 
ics at Purdue University. 
As the senior vice-presi- 
dent of AHEA, she serves 
this year as chairman of 
the program-planning com- 
mittee for the annual 
meeting of AHEA. Her 
committee arranges the 
schedule for the week, 
plans the general sessions 
and eye-openers. 


Purdue University Photo Service 


This “research day” is the program-planning 
committee’s answer to suggestions on last year’s 
annual meeting evaluation that research meetings 
be scheduled at a “better” time and that the prac. 
tical application of research be emphasized. 

From the wealth of artistic and glamorous talent 
in the California area, Mrs. Reidun Sweeney and 
Mercedes Bates are arranging eye-opener programs 
for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday mornings. 

Again following the suggestions in last year's 
evaluation report, large blocks of time are specific- 
ally set aside for visiting the exhibits and for pro- 
fessional trips—even one evening has been left free 
for private explorations in San Francisco, while 
another evening includes a scenic drive down the 
Peninsula and dinner at Adobe Creek Lodge. 

Welcome to the annual meeting—a get-acquainted 
evening—or whatever you wish to call it has been 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, immediately fol- 
lowing an early evening business and council meet- 
ing. It’s to be an informal reception with Mrs. 
Herbert, president of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, the other national officers of AHEA, 
and presidents of state home economics associations 
acting as hostesses. Alumnae meals and honorary 
fraternity breakfasts will give further opportunity 
to meet old friends and make new ones. 

We of the 1954 program-planning committee 
hope to see each one of you in San Francisco in 
July. 
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Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Home Economics, 1952-53 


Following are abstracts of doctoral theses by home economists and by others in closely related fields 


presented during the academic year 1952-53. The selection of abstracts was made from the list of titles 
of 1952-53 theses in home economics and related fields as compiled by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics and the Home Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
abstracts published here include those by home ecenomists and a selection of those from related fields 
which are of particular interest to home economists. They represent research in various areas of home 
economics. With each abstract is the title of the thesis, the name of the author, and the name of the 


college or university that awarded the degree. 


Education 


The Enrichment of Homemaking Programs 
through the Use of the Home as a Community 
Resource, W. Bateman, Cornell University. 
This study was undertaken during the academic year 

of 1950-51 as a means of learning what resources in the 

home had been used by homemaking teachers in New 

York State, how these resources had been used, and of 

what value the resources had been in promoting guidance 

in classwork, in making contacts between parents and 
students, and in making classwork more significant. 

Original sources of data for the study were 388 home- 
making teachers in 128 city schools and 260 central 
schools in New York State. 

Data were secured through means of a questionnaire. 
The instrument included two parts: “The Data Sheet 
concerning the Teacher and Her Situation” and the 
questionnaire—“The Use of Home Resources by Home- 
making Teachers.” Data were obtained from 197 home- 
making teachers. 

The findings of this study seem to warrant the con- 
clusions that: 

Teachers with 5 to 8 years of teaching experience tend 
to use home resources more extensively and to recognize 
greater value from these resources than do teachers with 
1 to 4 or over 8 years’ experience. 

Teachers who have been in their present position from 
5 to 8 years tend to use home resources more and receive 
more value from them than do teachers who have been 
in their present position from 1 to 4 or over 8 years. 

As a teacher's undergraduate training in the use of the 
community increases, her use and recognition of the value 
of home resources tend to increase. 

As a teacher's graduate training in the use of the com- 
munity increases, her use and recognition of the value of 
home resources tend to increase. 

As a teacher's time scheduled for home visits increases, 
her use and recognition of the value of home resources 
tend to increase. 

As the size of the community increases, a teacher's use 
and recognition of the value of home resources tend to 
decrease. 


At Home with Democracy. Cunistine BEASLEY, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

At Home with Democracy was written as a proposed 
college textbook dealing with the problem of achieving 
democratic practices and principles in the interpersonal 
relationships of family living. It represents an effort to do 
several things: 

1. To clarify the basic concepts of democracy and apply 
them to family living 

2. To integrate materials relative to family living from 

several disciplines: psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 

philosophy, and group dynamics 

To deal with all phases of the family life cycle 

4. To functionalize the proposed ideas with the use of 
real-life family situations—mostly autobiographical— 
as illustrations 


[Since the acceptance of this material as a doctoral 
project, it has been revised and redesigned as a combina- 
tion textbook and lay publication. It will be published by 
Association Press in the spring of 1954 under the prob- 
able title of Democracy in the Home.) 


A Proposal for the Maintenance and Improvement 
of Effective Instruction in Home Economics at the 
College Level, Ohio State 
University. 

Self-evaluation of home economics programs inevita- 
bly will include a study of teaching. Once the challenge 
to improve is accepted, the focal point of concern may be 
the procedure for bringing about improvement. This 
study of the extent of participation in and opinions rela- 
tive to effectiveness of common in-service practices re- 
veals that, although every staff member has participated 
in one or more practices, little has been done as a program 
planned to study teaching. Practices most often believed 
to be effective were those in which individuals participate 
as a recognized part of teaching. Those least often be- 
lieved effective were ones which seem to infringe on free- 
dom in teaching or which involve additional time and 
group participation. 
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Since any in-service program is more valuable if it 
deals with immediate problems faced by those participa- 
ting, a check list device of 69 accepted teaching activities 
was tested. The device proved a means for locating 
teacher concern for improvement and indicated activities 
which might be the subject of in-service study. 

Analysis of data led to general suggestions and guides 
for using specific in-service practices to further improve- 
ment of teaching. The extent to which each individual 
enters into planning the program and a study of ways to 
increase the effectiveness and availability of practices 
should be a matter of basic concern. Only when all 
accept the responsibility of intellectualizing practices in 
which they co-operatively engage as they study teaching 
will the in-service program be an experience that demon- 
strates the operation of democratic principles. Results 
will be more effective college teaching in home 
economics. 


Integration of Education for Family Living into the 
Curriculum of Elementary Schools, Li-yan Kixc 
Pennsylvania State University. 

This study began in the fall of 1951 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. The purpose was 
to help preservice and in-service elementary and home- 
making teachers recognize and use opportunities for inte- 
grating education for family living into the curric- 
ulum. 

No attempt was made to introduce a new subject. The 
Pennsylvania Elementary Course of Study, Bulletin 
233-B, and reading, health, and social studies books were 
examined for teaching opportunities in this field. 

Needed equipment was installed in the elementary 
school, and junior high school equipment made available 
to elementary classes. 

Supervisors and student teachers used films, parties, 
dramatizations, field trips, and exhibits to vitalize their 
teaching. They helped plan and participated in a Social 
Living and Nutrition Workshop for primary teachers of 
Tioga County in the spring of 1952 and a workshop for 
primary and homemaking teachers of seven counties (the 
service area of the College) in the spring of 1953. 

Children, parents, supervisors, student teachers, and 
workshop participants took part in the evaluation. There 
was no doubt that the children profited from and enjoyed 
the experience. Parents reported improved eating habits. 
On one questionnaire, 50 per cent of the parents of first- 
grade children said that their child drank more milk than 
before starting to school and ate more fruit than during 
the previous year. Supervisors considered the program 
of real value, and student teachers expressed appreciation 
for being included and a belief that they had received 
valuable help. 

Forty-three elementary teachers, three county advisers 
of home economics, and four homemaking teachers at- 
tended the workshops. Some used teaching materials 
and suggested activities to start programs in their schools. 
They were unanimous in their vote for more work- 


shops. 
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Beliefs of Faculty Concerning Functions and Quali- 
fications of the Home Economics Administrator 
in Land-Grant Institutions, Frances Herreen, 
lowa State College. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the beliefs 
of selected administrators and home economics staff 
members regarding the functions and qualifications of 
the home economics administrator in land-grant institu- 
tions. 

Statements of 70 functions and 28 qualifications were 
formulated, based on democratic principles of adminis- 
tration. A panel composed of 14 individuals from 8 
institutions of higher learning and one governmental 
agency, chosen because of their experience and belief in 
democratic principles of administration, judged the pro- 
posed statements on the basis of soundness, clarity, and 
completeness. Using the refined statements as a basis, a 
questionnaire was prepared to secure the beliefs of 
selected administrators and home economics staff mem- 
bers as to the soundness of the proposed functions and 
helpfulness of the qualifications in effective administra- 
tion. 

Forty-two land-grant institutions, each of which met 
the following criteria, were selected; grants degrees in 
heme economics, participates in home economics re- 
search and extension work, and is located in continental 
United States. Questionnaires were sent to the following 
administrators in the 42 institutions: president, head of 
home economics, home demonstration leader, dean of 
agriculture, director of experiment station, director of 
extension, and dean of the graduate school. In addition 
questionnaires were submitted to a random sample of 500 
resident and extension staff members and to the panel. 

Sixty-five per cent of the questionnaires were returned, 
and at least 50 per cent of the respondents believed 67 of 
the 70 functions wholly sound. Fifteen of the 28 qualities 
described were believed by 50 per cent or more of the 
respondents to affect an administrator's success. 

The functions judged as sound by a majority of the 
respondents and the qualifications considered important 
in effective administration will be of help to general in- 
stitutional administrators, home economics administra- 
tors and staffs in selecting administrators, evaluating and 
improving administration in home economics, guiding 
individuals into administrative work, and training pro- 
spective administrators, 


The Application of Art Principles in Concrete and 
Abstract Situations and Its Relation to Art Inter- 
est, Manityn J. Honn, Cornell University. 

The general purpose of the study was to determine 
how well students apply abstractions (art principles) 
in a variety of situations. It attempted to test the fol- 
lowing hypotheses: (1) knowledge and understanding of 
art principies in the abstract is not significantly related 
to the application of the same principles in the various 
areas of design; (2) training in art principles may in- 
crease understanding of the abstraction without increas- 
ing the ability to apply the principles to concrete situa- 
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tions; (3) there is a more generalized understanding of 
certain of the art principles and lack of understanding 
of others; and (4) aesthetic ability is developed in 
direct relation to individual interests. 

Two visual art tests and an art interest inventory 
were administered to a total of 275 college students. 
One hundred forty of these were retested after a five- 
month interval in which 43 received training in design. 
The findings of the study led to the acceptance of the 
first hypothesis. Both on the initial and on the retests, 
the correlation between scores on the abstract visual 
test and scores on the concrete test were not sig- 
nificantly different from zero. The findings are less 
clear-cut in support of the second hypothesis. Mean 
scores increased on both concrete and abstract tests for 
those students who had received training in design, 
although gains on the abstract test were greater than 
corresponding gains on the concrete. Because of the 
difficulties involved in the isolation of any one or any 
group of art principles, findings in relation to the 
third hypothesis were inconclusive. The data did not 
provide sufficient reason for accepting the last hypothe- 
sis, although the group making the lowest mean scores 
on all measures of the art interest inventory also made 
the lowest mean score on the abstract test and the 
second-lowest score on the concrete test. 

The data appeared to support the contention that art 
interest and judgmental abilities are basically related 
and that with the development of more sensitive and 
valid measures a high degree of relationship may yet be 
identified. 


A Study of the Effect on Attitude toward and Home 
Carry-Over of Homemaking Education When 
Teaching Is Keyed to Lower and Middle Class 
Values and Practices, Many Lee Hurt, University 
of Illinois. 

This was an experimental study to discover whether 
lower middle and lower class ninth-grade pupils would 
have a more favorable attitude toward homemaking 
classes, would improve in understanding of classroom 
learnings, and would be able to apply more to their 
homes of what was learned when the teaching of home- 
making was keyed to lower class values and practices 
than when teaching was keyed to middle class values and 
practices. 

Findings which seemed warranted within the limita- 
tions of this one study were: 

1. During the study of “Helping with the Family Meals” 
and “Fun with My Family and Friends at Holiday 
Time,” more pupils seemed to like the homemaking 
class and felt that what was learned was more practi- 
cal for their homes when teaching was keyed to lower 
class values and practices than when teaching was 
keyed to middle class values and practices. 

During the study of “Making My Room or Home 
More Livable” more pupils liked class and felt that 
what was learned was more practical for their homes 
when the teaching was keyed to middle class values 
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and practices than when teaching was based on lower 
class values and practices. 

The pupils whose teaching included a combination 
of both lower and middle class values and practices 
liked class, felt that there was new learning during 
the study of “Helping with the Family Meals” and 
“Fun with My Family and Friends at Holiday Time,” 
but both they and their mothers felt that lower class 
values and practices were more practical for their 
homes than middle class values and practices. During 
the study of “Making My Room or Home More Liv- 
able” half of the pupils liked the homemaking class all 
of the time, and the majority indicated that the 
middle class values and practices were more usable 
for their homes than were lower class values and 
practices. 


An Experimental Study to Determine the Relative 
Effectiveness at the Secondary Level of a Home 
Experience Program Planned as an Integral Part 
of the Homemaking Curriculum and a Home Ex- 
perience Program Used as a Supplement to Class- 
room Activities, F. Lirreatrtr, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to de- 
termine the difference, if any, in the educational effect- 
iveness of two methods of directing home experiences in 
a homemaking program. This study was carried on for 
a period of one academic year with students enrolled in 
grade nine in 16 high schools in Arkansas. 

Much attention was given to the selection of the 
sample and to the factors comparable in the two groups 
so that the comparisons of effectiveness of the two 
methods would have optimum significance. In the ex- 
perimental method an integrated program was planned 
to enrich the total homemaking experience of students, 
in view of their varying abilities and interests; in the 
control method, home projects were used simply as an 
addition to classroom activities. 

The means used for collecting data were: home 
experience logs of students, individual student home 
experience records, interviews with students and parents, 
teachers’ personal evaluation of method used, and repre- 
sentative case studies. 

The high degree of comparability of the experimental 
and the control groups was shown by the data analyzed 
and treated statistically and the obvious facts about the 
students, teachers, and communities. 

The achievement of students using the experimental 
and control methods as indicated by the home experience 
logs was compared, and the results revealed a significant 
difference at the 5 per cent level in favor of the experi- 
mental method. Analyses were made of the recorded 
home experience for both groups, and these revealed 
approximately four times as many home experiences re- 
corded by the experimental group as by the control 
group. The experimental group consistently showed 
higher achievement than did the control group as indi- 
cated by all but one of the instruments used. 
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The investigation showed clearly that home experi- burgh. The writer limited her investigation to the home 
ences are most effective when integrated with the total economics programs suggested for the preparation of 
homemaking program. homemaking teachers for secondary schools, The data 

about the curricula were obtained through personal inter- 
A Comparison of the Effectiveness of Two Methods —_ views with the faculty members of the colleges. These 
of Influencing Certain Obese College Students to data and the suggestions for a home economics program 
Attain and to Maintain “Ideal” Weight, Exiza- in Pakistan included a discussion of the objectives and 


BETH Douciass Munves, New York University. scope of child development and family relationships, food 

The investigation proposed to compare the effective- _and_ nutrition, textiles and clothing, housing and home 
ness of two methods, dietetic interview and discussion- management, home management in residence program, 
decision, of influencing obese college students to attain the program for the professional preparation of home- 
and to maintain “ideal” weight. making teachers, and the other courses included in the 

The medical staff of the Health Service at New York home economics curricula, The similarities and differ- 
University selected 48 obese students between the ages —_ ences observed in the program of the four colleges were 
of 17 and 27 to participate in this investigation. Fourteen brought out. The writer came to the conclusion that there 
women and 10 men were subdivided into 4 discussion- are many features in the curricula of the four colleges 
decision groups, and 14 women and 10 men comprised which could be adopted as such or with slight modifica- 
the dietetic interview group. The investigator acted as _ tion for a home economics program in Pakistan. There 
the nutritionist throughout the study. The investigation are other features which, because of the social and cul- 
lasted eight months. This was subdivided into two tural differences, cannot be thus utilized. The writer 
periods: The first four months were devoted to teaching, therefore suggested topics in each area of home eco- 
and the second four months were considered as a main- nomics that she considered would be of particular value 
tenance period without nutrition consultation. in a situation like that existing in Pakistan. 


The performance index, the actual weight loss of sub- 
jects expressed as the per cent of the predicted weight 
loss of subjects, was analyzed to determine whether a 
significant difference existed between the two groups. 
The mean performance index demonstrated that the dis- 
cussion-decision was as effective as the dietetic interview 
in attaining weight loss while the dietetic interview was 
more effective than the discussion-decision in maintain- 


The Homemaking Program for Beginning Teach- 
ers, Gentrupe Rosie, Stanford University. 

Several studies have shown that home economics 
teachers often carry a number and variety of responsibili- 
ties so great that it is doubtful whether they can conduct 
their total program effectively and with satisfaction. In 
general it can be expected that an experienced teacher 
will be better able to handle multiple responsibilities than 
will a beginner, but in 1952-53 approximately 20 per cent 
of the homemaking teachers in the Pacific Region were 
beginners. In view of these circumstances it would seem 
desirable to attempt to establish a program that would be 


ing weight. 

|For a more complete report of this study see: E. D. 
Munves, Dietetic interview or group discussion-decision 
in reducing, J. Am. Dietetic Assoc, 29 (1953), pp. 1197- 
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asia appropriate for beginning teachers as differentiated from 
Suggestions and Resource Materials for the Devel- the program that is expected of experienced teachers. If 
opment of a Home Economics Curriculum at the such programs could be established, then preservice and 
College Level in Pakistan Based on the Study of in-service education could be specifically pointed toward 
Home Economics Curricula of Four Colleges in preparation for the differentiated responsibilities. This 
New York State, Zanma Qunatsut, Cornell Univer- study was designed to establish such a program, test it 
sity. in practice, and draw implications for teacher education 
The study was concerned with the development of in home economics. 
home economics education in Pakistan. It sought to pro- Responses from 516 persons concerned with the high 
vide (1) information in regard to the curricula of home school homemaking program in the Pacific Region 
economics in four colleges in New York State which (secondary school administrators, parents, homemaking 
might serve as a guide for developing home economics supervisors, teacher educators, teachers, and students) 
curricula at college level in Pakistan, and (2) suggestions were used to outline desirable high school programs for 
and sources of resource materials for the development of beginning and experienced homemaking teachers. Four- 
home economics curricula for colleges in Pakistan. It also teen inexperienced homemaking teachers in Montana 
included an examination of the situation in Pakistan and carried the desirable program for beginning teachers with 
a study of the past and present educational status of the success in the majority of its phases. 
country, a philosophy of home economics education, and The phases in which these teachers were not successful 
a review of literature dealing with the principles of cur- were those that involved an understanding of social and 
riculum planning. economic problems in communities, working co-opera- 
The four colleges were the New York State College of tively with parents in homes, and helping to extend the 
Home Economics at Cornell University and the three homemaking program to elementary pupils, boys, and 


State Teachers Colleges at Oneonta, Buffalo, and Platts- adults. The chief reason given for lack of success in these 
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phases of the program was insufficient time. A large 
amount of these young teachers’ time was spent in prep- 
aration and with student activities unrelated to home- 
making. 

Results in this study indicate that continuous experi- 
mental attack needs to be made on the problems of pro- 
gram planning for high school homemaking at state and 
local levels and that teacher education institutions need 
to determine experimentally what experiences on the pre- 
service and in-service level will best fit their trainees to 
carry the program considered desirable for the high 
schools of their states. 

This study determined what 516 persons concerned 
with the high school homemaking program in the Pacific 
Region consider a desirable program. It differentiated 
those characteristics considered desirable for experienced 
and beginning teachers. It summarized the evaluation of 
the attempt of 14 beginning teachers in Montana to carry 
the program considered desirable for beginning teachers, 
and it has drawn implications for preservice and in- 
service teacher education. 


An Analysis of the In-Service Education Program 
for Home Economics Teachers with Suggestions 
for Improving the Michigan Program, Mera 
Vosssrink, University of Chicago. 

The investigation was planned to provide answers to 
the following important questions asked by administra- 
tors and teacher educators as they attempt to provide 
better in-service educational opportunities for home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

1. What are the characteristics of an effective home eco- 

nomics in-service teacher education program? 

2. What are the adequacies and inadequacies of the 
present program as measured by the identified 
characteristics? 

What are the promising techniques for carrying on 
an in-service training program for home economics 
teachers? 
How can the findings be implemented in the Michi- 
gan home economics in-service teacher education 
program? 

Two procedures were used to supply the data: (1) 
examination of literature and research findings to arrive 
at sound educational principles for structuring the pro- 
gram and (2) use of questionnaires to obtain information 
and reactions with respect to in-service program plans, 
procedures, and evaluative measures. Four instruments 
were developed and sent to state supervisors and field 
workers in home economics education and home eco- 
nomics teachers and superintendents in Michigan schools. 

The study confirms the belief that a program of in- 
service education contains unique characteristics, is built 
upon sound educational principles, and is influenced by 
a wide variety of factors. The conditions which seem to 
be most urgent relate to (1) effective leadership, (2) 
professional needs of teachers, (3) a social philosophy, 
(4) an orderly, well-balanced program of work, and (5) 


meaningful and sound evaluation processes. 
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The investigation brought to light many interesting 
facts concerning curriculum. The present procedures are 
to a great degree supervisory and individualistic in nature 
with less emphasis upon group processes. It is believed 
that the techniques most frequently used do not represent 
the most promising ones. The findings suggest weakness 
in the area of evaluation. The procedures used appear 
to be highly subjective; instruments are limited in variety 
and are inappropriate for measuring what they purport 
to measure. The adequacies indicated by the data point 
to consideration of present problems of teachers, flexi- 
bility of program operation, adequate local school facili- 
ties and resources, and varied learning experiences which 
contribute to the accomplishment of several purposes. 
However, the program has certain well-defined limita- 
tions. These, in brief, are the limited teacher participation 
in the planning process, singling out of individuals for 
leadership, using individualistic methods rather than 
group action, and limited types of uses of evaluation. In 
addition, the program lacks emphasis upon local school 
responsibility and does not tend to improve the products 
and processes of instruction. 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Social Correlates of the Diet of Michigan Farmers, 

Jean K. Boek, Michigan State College. 

The general hypothesis was that an association exists 
between certain social and physiological factors and 
diet of 184 men who are heads of Michigan farm house- 
holds. They were interviewed during four summer 
months with a schedule designed for machine tabulation. 
Dietary information was obtained for the entire day 
prior to that of the interview. Diet was operationally 
defined as number of calories and foods present, milli- 
grams of ascorbic acid, and grams of calcium. 

Use of coefficient of correlation (r) indicated that as 
organizational participation, informal social participation, 
level of living, and income increased, the four dietary 
factors went up. Relationships for organizational par- 
ticipation and the factors of calcium and number of 
foods were significant at the 1 per cent level. Correla- 
tion ratios (7) showed that curvilinear relationships for 
level of living and calories and ascorbic acid were signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level, and income and calories 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 

According to r tests, as schooling increased, calories 
decreased whereas ascorbic acid, calcium, and number 
of foods went up. The r of schooling and calcium was 
highly significant (1 per cent level). As households 
became larger, caloric and calcium intake of the male 
head was greater, while ascorbic acid and number of 
foods was less. The y's for househoid size and calcium 
and number of foods were highly significant. 

As number of illness symptoms increased, all factors 
except ascorbic acid decreased. The r for health and 
calcium was highly significant. As age increased, intake 
of the four components diminished, with the r’s for 
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calories and calcium being highly significant. Greater 
body weight was accompanied by higher ascorbic acid 
and a decrease of the other factors, with weight and 
calories being a highly significant relationship. 

Analysis of variance to test intra-week variation of 
intake was calculated for 100 of the farmers for whom 
the day of the diet record had been randomly selected. 
Results indicated that differences between days were not 
significantly larger than variation among individuals on 
the same days. For the 100 men, therefore, no marked 
daily differences in food intake occurred during the 
seven days of the week. 


Income-Expenditure Relations of Farm Families 
Using Three Bases of Classification, Josernmine 
Sraas, University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this investigation was to contrast socio- 
economic status as a technique of classifying farm fami- 
lies by economic level with two other measures, current 
annual gross cash income and disposable net cash in- 
come. The survey data obtained from a relatively ho- 
mogeneous sample of Tennessee white owner-operator 
farm families were the basis of the study. Two char- 
acteristics of the classification by socioeconomic status 
were taken into account in the structure of the analysis: 
(1) the expenditures implicit in the Sewell’s Short Form 
of the Farm Family Socioeconomic Scale were excluded 
from total family expenditures and (2) the time-to-time 
variance in socioeconomic status was examined. 

The first problem was to determine whether socio- 
economic status, a non-monetary basis of classification, 
does in fact classify farm families by economic level. 
Three tests were made, one on individual family data 
and two on grouped family data. The findings indicate 
(1) that socioeconomic status is as good as but no better 
than disposable net cash income for a single year as an 
indicant of the family’s economic level and (2) that each 
indicant of economic level tends to differentiate about 
the same average expenditures for groups of families at 
the extremes of the distributions, and thus provides con- 
firming evidence that the basis of classification does not 
cause a significant rearrangement of families by ex- 
penditures. 

The second problem was to determine which of the 
three indicants of economic level conforms best with the 
requirements of a satisfactory basis of classification for 
the measurement of the permanent component of annual 
income for groups of families.'’ The findings indicate: 
(1) that socioeconomic status is more satisfactory than 
gross cash income as a basis of classification of farm 
families for the study of their income expenditure rela- 
tions, and gross cash income is more satisfactory than 
disposable net cash income for a single year; and (2) 
that classification by socioeconomic status yields for a 
group of farm families a measure of the permanent com- 


1M. FriepMan and S. Kuznets, Income from Independ- 
ent Professional Practice. New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1946, 599 pp. 
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ponent of income to which farm family spending is ad- 
justed or is in the process of being adjusted. 


Comparative Use of Time of Farm and City Full- 
Time Homemakers and Homemakers in the 
Labor Force in Relation to Home Management, 
Wiecanp, Cornell University. 

Records of the activities and use of time on one week- 
day were obtained by personal interview from 250 New 
York State homemakers in the spring of 1952. 

These homemakers reported over 360 different activi- 
ties on a weekday. A summary of all homemakers’ ac- 
tivities on one weekday showed that they averaged 9 
hours for their total work, including paid employment, 
farm work, and homemaking, which was a long working 
day. More than 8 hours of their 24-hour day were used 
for sleeping and resting, 4 hours for community activities 
and other leisure activities, and nearly 2 hours for their 
own personal care. 

Homemakers used more time on the average, 1.6 
hours, for food preparation than for any other home- 
making activity. The average time used for the care of 
clothes and for the care of the house was nearly as large. 
Less than one hour each was used for dishwashing, phy- 
sical care of family members, and marketing and record- 
keeping. 

The meals prepared on the day preceding the inter- 
view were classified according to the amount of food 
handling involved in the preparation. The results showed 
that the farm homemakers and their helpers prepared 
more meals requiring complex food handling than did 
the city homemakers. 

Nearly half of the farm and city homemakers and 
almost two-thirds of the employed city homemakers were 
in two- or three-member households. Forty per cent of 
the households were all-adult. In one-fourth of the 
families the youngest member was under four years old, 


Family Relations and Child 
Development 


An Exploration of Concepts of Secondary School 
Boys and Girls concerning the Roles of Parents 
in Family Living as Indicated by Their Responses 
to Certain Family Situations in Selected Motion 
Pictures, Hazer Haskett Appison, New York Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the simi- 
larities and differences (if any) in eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade students’ responses concerning parental roles when 
data were compared according to: social class status 
(upper with lower, upper with middle, middle with 
lower), sex, foreign and nonforeign parentage, wage- 
earning and non-wage-earning mothers, number of chil- 
dren in family, and religion. Parental role categories 
investigated were: child guide, provider, and home- 
maker. 
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Motion pictures and questionnaires distributed follow- 
ing projection of films were the instruments used to 
stimulate and reveal adolescents’ concepts of parental 
roles in family life. 

This study indicates that the majority of adolescents’ 
responses delegate to mother the roles of child guide and 
homemaker and to father the role of provider. An indi- 
cation of a transitional conception is evidenced by re- 
sponses signifying that mother and father share in the 
roles of child guide and homemaker. Of all the factors 
pursued in this study, social status appears to have the 
greatest influence. 

The study suggests need for further research in the 
following areas: (1) role analysis to determine whether 
or not certain role-types are preferable; (2) analysis of 
teaching materials, procedures, and techniques for effec- 
tive use in challenging students’ concepts of roles of 
family members; (3) analysis of social class factors 
which influence concepts of parental roles; and (4) an 
analysis of concepts of parental roles held by home eco- 
nomics teachers, elementary school children, college stu- 
dents, and parents. 


Parent and Child Rigidity Patterns and Their Re- 
lationship to Child-rearing Practices, Asnanam 
Cornell University. 

The problem. The inability of some individuals to 
alter their mode of response to similar but different 
stimuli is observed in varied areas of human activity. It 
has been suggested that such psychological rigidity is an 
important personality factor which circumscribes think- 
ing, limits creativity and problem-solving, and predis- 
poses individuals toward theories of racism, prejudice, 
and authoritarianism. One theory of the genesis of such 
rigidity is that it is a learned behavior pattern which is 
transmitted from parents to child through the adults’ 
child-rearing practices. 

Hypotheses. The hypotheses of this study were: (1) 
parent and child rigidity are positively related; (2) rigid 
parents have high control; flexible parents are permissive 
in child-rearing practices; (3) a child with one flexible 
and one rigid parent has a flexibility-rigidity pattern simi- 
lar to the parent with whom the child identifies. 

Sample. The 17 children of this study were between 
4 and 5 years of age and all attended a university nursery 
school. The 34 adults were the parents of these children. 

Findings. (1) This study found a positive relationship 
between parental and child rigidity. 

(2) No relationship was found between parental 
rigidity and high control in child-rearing practices. 

(3) No positive relationship between child rigidity 
and parental high control in child-rearing practices was 
found. 

(4) The child whose parents exhibit divergent pat- 
terns of rigidity-flexibility was not found to have a 
rigidity-flexibility pattern similar to that of his identifi- 
cation-choice parent. 

Summary. From these findings, when combined with 
supplemental material in this study, it may be said that 
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the “flexible” child appears to have parents with greater 
differentials in their patterns of rigidity, education, age, 
and child-rearing theories as compared to the more 
“rigid” child whose parents were found to be quite simi- 
lar in these patterns. 


Relation of Degree and Consistency of Parental 
Control to Children’s Behavior in Six Selected 
Categories, Bernice D. BorGmMan, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Subjects were 98 nursery school children and their 
parents, a semi-urban population. 

Maternal and paternal populations were divided into 
five levels from high to low control by scales derived by 
scalogram analysis of parents’ responses to a question- 
naire of attitudes toward parental control. 

Scores applied to parents’ and teachers’ descriptions of 
each child’s behavior indicated the degree to which each 
of six kinds of behavior was exhibited by the child, as 
perceived by his mother, father, and teacher. 

Findings. Children’s behavior tended to form pat- 
terns which characterized the child as relatively active, 
relatively passive, or moderately active-passive. 

High parental control was associated with passiveness 
in children’s behavior which included tendencies toward 
compliance with adults, imitativeness of other children, 
nonexploratory behavior, nonexpressiveness of feelings, 
and noncompetitiveness. 

Lower parental control was associated with activeness 
in children’s behavior which included independence of 
adults and of children, exploratory behavior, expressive- 
ness, and competitiveness. 

Children’s tendency to be self-contented when alone 
or to seek companionship was not associated with any 
particular degree of parental control. 

In approximately one-third of the parental pairs, the 
two parents were not consistent with each other in degree 
of control. Of these, one-half were parents who were not 
consistent with self in attitude toward control. 

Of the children of inconsistently controlling pairs of 
parents, those whose parents were self-consistent tended 
to be active as were the children of consistently low- 
controlling pairs of parents; those whose parents were 
self-inconsistent tended to be passive, as were the chil- 
dren of consistently high-controlling pairs of parents. 


Basic Understandings of Family Living Developed 
through the College Home Economics Curricu- 
lum, ILeNe Brown, Ohio State University. 

The major concerns of this study were to determine 
some of the understandings about family living believed 
important to promote through the college home eco- 
nomics curriculum and the extent to which they were 
being promoted in the 13 Texas state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education which had participated in the 
Texas Legislative Council study of home economics in 
1950. 

Evidence pointed to a systematic relationship between 
the importance home economics faculties placed upon 
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the knowledge and understandings of homes and families 

and student development of such knowledge and under- 

standings as tested by the instrument used. Findings 
indicated, on the other hand, that in the institutions 
studied, home economics students did not tend to de- 
velop a better understanding of families and how they 
live at different socioeconomic levels than did non- 
home-economics majors. 

Three proposals were made to the co-operating insti- 
tutions in light of the findings of this study: 

1. The various faculties, having indicated belief 
in the students’ understanding families, should 
frankly face the fact that home economics students 
do not excel and should ask why; faculty members 
should re-examine their own beliefs and practice in 
stressing this type of learning and should find means 
of implementing and directing learning toward such 
understandings. 

2. Each college home economics department should 
initiate a study to find where in the institution all 
students, and its own in particular, have an oppor- 
tunity to learn about families. 

3. As home economics units discover means of and 
problems in promoting interdisciplinary approaches 
to family life education within their own institutions, 
they should consider the nature of co-operative re- 
search with other institutions which would strengthen 
such efforts. 


A Method for Measuring Developmental Tasks: 
Seales for Selected Tasks at the Beginning of 
Adolescence, Rutu |]. Dates, Cornell University. 
The study undertook (1) to relate various authors’ 

conceptual definitions of developmental tasks; (2) to 

build operational definitions of selected developmental 

tasks and subtasks, year by year, from 11 through 14 

years of age; and (3) to develop a means of measuring 

status and /or progress in achievement of developmental 
tasks. In this undertaking four assumptions were basic. 

1. Spontaneous statements of problems children face in 

their everyday affairs offer data on current task in- 

volvement. 

The maturational status of puberty can be defined for 

boys and for girls at the beginning of adolescence. 

3. Scalogram analysis can measure status and /or prog- 
ress in developmental tasks, since the problem state- 
ments reflect attitudes and values. 

4. Scales developed on one population may or may not 
measure developmental tasks in another population 
but are more likely to so serve the more similar are 
the two populations. 

The total population for the study included 1,475 
children in 12 schools, considered adequately compa- 
rable. Original data were obtained from 463 children in 
5 schools from fifth grade through senior high school. 
The instrument developed from these data in the form 
of a check list was pretested on 502 children from fifth 
grade through high school in 4 schools. In the final sur- 
vey the scales resulting from the pretest were adminis- 
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tered to 510 children from sixth grade through ninth 
grade in 3 schools. 

The 16 scales for boys and 17 scales for girls which 
resulted were analyzed in accordance with the task 
theory that the successively older children would de- 
crease in their involvement with later childhood tasks 
and increase in those of early adolescence. 

The three tasks, selected on the basis of frequency 
among the original population, dealt with interpersonal 
relations, with emphasis on affection Task II, social 
group Task III, and sex role Task V. Boys responded as 
anticipated in almost all late childhood measures and 
girls in almost all early adolescence measures. In affec- 
tion subtasks, boys and girls responded similarly, with 
high frequency and importance. Boys and girls responded 
selectively in frequency and importance to the subtasks 
under social group and sex role, boys emphasizing in- 
dividual friendships and girls group friendships. 


An Exploration of Women College Students’ Inter- 
pretations of Marital Roles of Men and Women 
as Indicated by Their Responses to Family Living 
Situations in Selected Motion Pictures, Louse 
Fernannez, New York University. 

This exploratory study in family life deals with the 
interpretations of marital roles of men and women as 
indicated by certain women college students. The in- 
terpretation of marital roles has an important bearing on 
the interpersonal relationships of individuals and families. 

Information compiled from diversified sources in the 
areas of social roles, family relationships, and motion pic- 
tures in education indicated that the present study 
should supplement material now available in family life 
education. Thus, the traditional and developmental 
aspects of the marital roles of provider, homemaker, 
child-guide, and lover were selected for study in relation 
to these factors: year in college, marital status, race, and 
religion. Traditional refers to those responsibilities cus- 
tomarily expected of marriage partners; developmental 
is characterized by expectations in terms of interests and 
needs rather than specific behavioral conformities. 

The film Who's Boss (McGraw-Hill) was selected by 
a board of judges to be used as a technique for stimulat- 
ing student reactions and a questionnaire, based on 
episodes depicting marital roles, was devised. The pro- 
cedure and instruments were tested in a pilot study, and 
reliability and validity were established by interviews. 

The procedure used in collecting the data was as fol- 
lows: (1) A sample of 200 college women was chosen 
and found to be adequate; (2) approval was secured to 
present the film and questionnaire during regular ses- 
sions of the eight home economics classes involved; and 
(3) additional information from each student was se- 
cured through a personal data sheet and an index card. 

Generally, the data seem to indicate no clear-cut 
interpretations along developmental or traditional lines 
but rather a transitional stage with regard to these marital 
roles for men and women. The man’s homemaker role 
was interpreted as being less traditional than was the 
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woman's role. The man’s traditional role of provider 
was interpreted as being in a transitional stage with 
many of the traditional interpretations retained, while 
the shared responsibilities of the developmental interpre- 
tations were also acceptable. Generally the lover and 
child-guide roles were interpreted as being more de- 
velopmental than traditional. 

Comparisons between class groups indicated that the 
freshmen were decidedly more traditional in their in- 
terpretations for the marital roles studied than were the 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. The sophomores were 
the least traditional, while the juniors were slightly less 
traditional than were the seniors in their interpretations 
for these marital roles. 

Among the other groups studied, the married students 
were consistently less traditional in their interpretations 
of marital roles than were the unmarried group, especially 
for the homemaker role. The white students were 
found to be more traditional in their interpretations, 
especially for the homemaker and provider roles, than 
were the Negro students. Among the religious groups, 
the homemaker and provider roles were interpreted as 
being more traditional than developmental, with the 
Protestant students more traditional than the Catholics 
and the Catholic students more traditional than the 
Jewish students. 

In home economics teacher education it is suggested 
that the program include a study of marital roles. In- 
struction in using motion pictures as a technique to 
stimulate student thought and reactions should be given. 

The findings of this research have implications for 
content, methods, and techniques of family life courses. 
Studies of marital roles give insights into ways of pro- 
ducing more democratic families. The findings of this 
study have implications for further research of marital 
roles using other media, such as recordings, stories, film- 
strips, and radio. 


The Relationship between Maternal Behavior and 
the Child’s Early Adjustment to Nursery School, 
Rurn Hicnsercer, State University of Lowa. | Miss 
Highberger was the AHEA Effie 1. Raitt fellow in 
1951-52. | 
The general aim of this study was to investigate the 

relationship between certain kinds of maternal behavior 

and the two-year-old child’s early adjustment to school. 

Four variables from the Fels Parent Behavior Ratings 

were used as measures of maternal behavior. A measure 

was devised to evaluate the child’s early adjustment to 
school. 

For the measure of the child's early adjustment to 
school, a list of 80 behavior items was compiled. Fifty- 
four of these items were selected by a panel of judges 
(three nursery school teachers and a clinical psychol- 
ogist) as pertinent to the child’s early adjustment to 
school, A group of 20 judges (leaders in the field of 
nursery school education and nursery school teachers ) 
sorted three variations of these items according to fre- 
quency into 11 groups ranging from those indicating the 
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lowest degree of adjustment to those indicating the 
highest degree of adjustment if the particular behavior 
in question was exhibited at a certain frequency. The 
ranked items were scaled by the method of successive 
intervals. 

The subjects for this study were 38 children (19 boys 
and 19 girls) between two and three years of age and 
their mothers. Mothers were rated by a trained and 
experienced rater on four variables of the Fels Parent 
Behavior Ratings on the basis of two home observation 
interviews. The four variables on which mothers were 
rated were direction of criticism, affectionateness, ac- 
ceptance, and democracy of policy. 

The children were divided into two groups for their 
nursery school experience, one group meeting in the 
morning during the summer session and one in the after- 
noon during the first part of the fall semester. The 
nursery school situation was kept as nearly as possible 
the same for both groups of children. Two persons ob- 
served the children during their second and third weeks 
in school and rated them on the Early Adjustment to 
School Scale at the end of this period. 

The over-all between-rater reliability for these ratings 
was 0.92 for Group A and 0.91 for Group B. Rank order 
correlations between the scale ratings and teachers’ sub- 
jective ratings yielded a rho of 0.74 for Group A and 
0.63 for Group B. 

Correlations between measures of maternal behavior 
and measures of the child’s early adjustment to school 
were low positive for Group A and low negative for 
Group B. 

It was concluded that the usefulness of the Early Ad- 
justment to School Scale was demonstrated by its high 
reliability and its relationship with teachers’ ratings of 
child adjustment at the end of six weeks in school. In 
spite of the results of this study, the hypothesis of a 
positive relationship between maternal behavior and the 
child's early adjustment to school still seems tenable. 


Children’s Concepts of Family Relationships as Re- 
vealed by Their Responses to Certain Excerpted 
Motion Pictures, FLonme Moore, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Four excerpts from motion pictures were prepared; 
each focused upon one or more of six family living situa- 
tions. The excerpts are entitled Of Skates and Elephants, 
Earning and Giving, A Gift from Dad, and Homer and 
the Kid Brother. Self-inventory type scales were de- 
veloped in terms of the family relationships depicted in 
each excerpted motion picture. After seeing the excerpts, 
fifth- and sixth-grade children responded on the inven- 
tories with respect to real-life family members. Warner's 
Index to Social Characteristics was used to determine 
the social class status of the children. The responses of 
approximately equal numbers of children in upper, 
middle, and lower social classes were included in the 
study. 

The responses made by the children on the self- 
inventory type scale revealed 195 different concepts 
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about family relationships in six family living situations. 

It was thought that if within each family living situation 

the responses could show statistically significant social 

class differences, each situation would make its contribu- 
tion to the central hypothesis. Thus two conclusions are 
drawn: 

1. The evidences which support the central hypothesis 
~that children’s conceptions of family relationships 
are significantly related to their social class status— 
are conflicting. 

Within two situations, doing housework and carning 
and using money and materials, the evidence shows con- 
siderable support to the hypothesis. Within three situa- 
tions, meting out and accepting discipline, growing in 
social maturity, and having fun with the family, the evi- 
dence supports and negates the hypothesis. 

2. The children’s responses to concepts in the family 
living situation giving and receiving love and affec- 
tion do not show statistically significant social class 
differences. 

Children’s responses to specific concepts warranted 
the statement of sub-hypotheses which are important to 
understanding family relationships in the social classes. 
These sub-hypotheses cannot be stated as conclusions 
but seem suggestive of further research and testing. 


The Relationship between Homogeneity of Growth 
Pattern and Social Interaction in Preadolescence, 
Damaris Pease, Cornell University. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to investigate 
the relationship between the degree of homogeneity of 
growth pattern and the degree of homogeneity of social 
interaction, and (2) to investigate the social correlates 
of the degree of homogeneity of growth pattern. 

Following the concept of organismic development, 
homogeneity of growth pattern was defined in terms of 
the relationship between specific measurements in growth 
within a particular individual at a given point in time. 
The measurements used were: height, weight, strength 
of grip, and mental and reading age. 

Social interaction, defined within the framework of 
Bales’ interaction process analysis,' was limited to verbal 
acts initiated and received by the twenty 10-year-old 
girls who were the subjects for this study. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was 
computed between the two variables—degree of homo- 
geneity of growth pattern and degree of homogeneity of 
social interaction. A coefficient of 0.41, significant at 
the 5 per cent level, was found. Thus the data tended to 
support the hypothesis that the child who is less homo- 
geneous in growth pattern will deviate more from the 
group in social interaction than the child who is more 
homogeneous in growth pattern. 

Social interaction was categorized into 18 mutually 
exclusive indexes. The raw scores of each index for each 
child were compared with the averaged deviation of 
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growth pattern. Nine of the 18 indexes were found to 
have correlation coefficients significant at or above the 
5 per cent level. These social correlates tended to indi- 
cate that the less homogeneous children interacted more 
than did the more homogeneous children and that their 
interaction tended to be negative toward children. 

Additional information in the study relates to children’s 
interaction with an adult and to descriptions of group 
interaction. 


Food and Nutrition 


Relationship of Values and Process Concepts of 
Selected Students to Generalizations in Nutrition, 
Heven Frances Barsoun, lowa State College. 
Approximately 292 different statements of nutrition 

generalizations, classified according to the developmental 

tasks of late childhood and early adolescence, were 
evaluated by a jury of nutritionists at lowa State College, 

a specialist in scientific writing, and two junior high 

school teachers and were approved and retained in a 

compilation of generalizations for teachers of students 

who have had no chemistry. 

Tests were used to discover value patterns for boys 
and girls at four grade levels. Value patterns were com- 
pared to discern differences that might be used in plan- 
ning curriculum content in nutrition classes. 

Seventh-grade students and freshman women com- 
posed two classes in nutrition taught by the investigator 
to ascertain the ability of students to state generaliza- 
tions. 

Process concepts of students, recorded on wire and 
transcribed in type, were determined by use of two sets 
of interview questions developed by the investigator for 
use with seventh- and thirteenth-grade students. Inter- 
views given immediately before and after the seventh- 
grade nutrition classes were taught were used to discover 
whether process concepts of students changed as nutri- 
tion principles and facts were learned and applied. 

After process concepts were classified according to the 
kind of information they yielded, goals and values which 
the investigator judged the concepts to imply were as- 
signed to them. There were 14 values and 3 goals 
which seemed to be implied in the responses to the inter- 
view questions. 


A Study of the Utilization of Ascorbic Acid as Shown 
by the Physiological Response of Human Sub- 
jects, Ham™er Fisnen, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

This was a threefold investigation: (1) the physiologi- 
cal utilization of ascorbic acid in five commonly eaten 
foods in comparison with the utilization of an equivalent 
amount of the synthetic vitamin, (2) the possible effect 
on the criteria used of a single and divided intake of the 
vitamin, and (3) the influence on the criteria of ascorbic 
acid level of intake prior to experimental study. The 
criteria used were blood plasma and urinary returns of 
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total ascorbic acid. The subjects were young women 
18 to 25 years of age. 

The summary of results showed (1) total ascorbic 
acid from tomato juice, green beans, Lima beans, Brussels 
sprouts, and orange juice to be utilized by these subjects 
equally as well as was the synthetic vitamin; (2) the 
subjects that were fed a single and a divided intake at 
two levels, 75 and 150 mgs of ascorbic acid, for 37 days 
showed no significant difference in the utilization of the 
vitamin; and (3) subjects with a previous low (30 mg) 
or high (150 mg) intake of the vitamin demonstrated 
a carry-over effect in the blood plasma for 23 days on a 
60 mg test level but not in the urinary excretion. 


Suitability of the 2, 4-Dinitrophenylhydrazine 
Method for Determining the Effect of Cooking on 
the Ascorbic Acid Content of Cabbage and Aspar- 
agus, JOAN Gonvon, University of Minnesota. 

In order to investigate the suitability of the 2, 4-dinitro- 
phenylhydrazine method for determining the effect of 
cooking on the ascorbic acid content of cabbage and 
asparagus, the concentrations of total ascorbic acid and 
dehydroascorbie acid and the retention of total ascorbic 
acid during cooking were determined by a method based 
on the procedures of Roe and co-workers and by a 
modification of the Roe method. As part of the latter 
procedure, the 2, 4-dinitrophenylhydrazine derivatives 
were prepared from vegetable extracts under the con- 
ditions of the Roe method, isolated, and chromato- 
graphed. Absorption spectra from 330 to 600 milli- 
microns were determined before and after chromato- 
graphing, and the concentration of total ascorbic acid 
or dehydroascorbic acid was calculated from the optical 
density at 520 my of the ascorbic acid fraction. 

The absorption spectra of the unchromatographed 
derivatives and the chromatograms of the various samples 
were found to differ, in varying degrees, from those of 
a reference derivative prepared from crystalline ascorbic 
acid. 

The concentrations of total ascorbic acid based on 
the modified Roe method were found to be significantly 
lower than those based on the Roe method in asparagus 
but not in cabbage. 

The concentrations of dehydroascorbic acid based on 
the modified Roe method were found to be lower than 
were those based on the Roe method. 

The percentages of total ascorbic acid retained in the 
cooked samples as determined by the modified Roe 
method were found to be significantly lower than those 
determined by the Roe method in asparagus but not in 
cabbage. 

The percentages of total ascorbic acid retained in the 
combined cooked and cooking water samples from cab- 
bage as determined by the modified Roe method were 
found to be significantly lower than those determined 
by the Roe method. The results for asparagus showed a 
similar trend. 

It was concluded from these results that each com- 
parison within a vegetable, and undoubtedly each vege- 
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table itself, presented a special case requiring detailed 
investigation of methodology before a routine analytical 
procedure could be adopted. 


Use of the Balance Technique for Estimating Pro- 
tein Requirement for Nitrogen Balances and 
Weight Maintenance in the Laboratory Rat, Anna 
Louise Keiiey, Michigan State College. 

Data for predicting protein minima for 150 gram 
albino rats were obtained from feeding diets with 0 per 
cent to 10 per cent dried egg and 4 per cent or 12 per 
cent lard in cross-over type experiments. When 0 per 
cent, 2 per cent, and 4 per cent egg diets were fed, in 
different sequence, to 6 groups of 4 rats each, the low 
nitrogen diet resulted in the greatest mean urinary nitro- 
gen excretion only when fed first in the diet series. Diet 
was the only one of three experimental variables (rats, 
feeding sequence, diets) found to have a statistically 
significant effect on weight changes, caloric intakes, nitro- 
gen intakes, and nitrogen retentions of rats fed diets with 
0 per cent, 2 per cent, 4 per cent egg, and 4 per cent 
lard; linear and multiple regressions indicated that for 
these rats weight changes probably were dependent on 
the ability of individual rats to retain nitrogen on a given 
intake while nitrogen retentions appeared to depend on 
nitrogen intake. Rat responses to diets containing 0 per 
cent to 10 per cent egg and 4 per cent lard indicated 
that linear relationships between weight change and 
nitrogen intake and weight change and nitrogen retention 
probably exist below the point of weight maintenance; a 
linear relationship between nitrogen retention and nitro- 
gen intake appeared to exist well into the positive nitro- 
gen balance area. Predicting lines were reproduced in 
parallel experiments but appeared to be altered when 
12 per cent lard diets replaced 4 per cent lard diets in 
feeding series. 


The Effect of Energy, Protein, Calcium, Phospho- 
rus, and Certain B-vitamin Intakes on the Re- 
tention of Nitrogen, Calcium, and Phosphorus for 
One Woman Thirty-Five Years of Age, Manrna 
Ricuanpson, University of Missouri. 

Effects of energy, calcium, phosphorus, and B-vitamin 
intakes on the retention of nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus were studied for one woman 35 years old. The 
experiment consisted of three 10-day periods (divided 
into 5-day balance periods) and one 30-day, daily 
balance period. 

For the first 10-day, self-selected, control period (no 
animal-type protein in breakfast) a positive nitrogen 
retention, 2.46 grams, was found on a diet of 2,314 
calories with 11.80, 0.928, and 1.328 grams nitrogen, 
calcium, and phosphorus, respectively. When the pro- 
tein was re-allocated so that the breakfast never con- 
tained less than nine grams animal-type protein, calories 
remaining constant, insignificant change in retention of 
nitrogen was aoted. In period three, with re-allocated 
protein as in period two, there was no change in reten- 
tion, despite the daily increase to 100 grams protein. 
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For the 30-day period, a diet of 1,618 calories with 
10.82, 0.578, and 1.256 grams of nitrogen, calcium, 
and phosphorus, respectively, was consumed with a re- 
sulting mean daily retention of 1.65 grams nitrogen. On 
protein re-allocation at liberal intake levels, slight re- 
tention changes occurred. Fluctuating daily balances 
showed no apparent cycles. 

Mean creatinine excretion level dropped 52 per cent; 
total basal heat production reduced 9 per cent, with a 
weight reduction of 18 per cent occurring between 
periods, despite the high level of protein intake through- 
out the reduction time. 

The insensible-weight-loss method of determining 
heat production was found inapplicable to this sub- 
ject. 

Comparison of analyzed and calculated fuel and nu- 
trient values might help to explain discrepancies between 
actual food intakes of women and nutrients recom- 


mended. 


Dental Status of Ten- and Eleven-Year-Old Children 
in Relation to Family Economic and Education 
Level and Racial-National Background, Evuciip 
Smirn, Texas State College for Women. 

The study is concerned with the prevalence of dental 
caries in 2,361 of the children who participated in the 
Pennsylvania Human Nutrition Mass Studies between 
1941 and 1952. 

In general, the findings were: Dental caries was ramp- 
ant. Only two children exhibited no evidence of past or 
present dental decay. Molars showed greater suscepti- 
bility to carious lesions than did other teeth. A positive 
relationship between lactobacillus and yeast count and 
the prevalence of dental caries was indicated when the 
number of DMF-teeth (decayed, missing, filled) reached 
four or more. The trend toward parallelism of these 
factors was more marked among boys than girls. 

The living unit of the children was an important fac- 
tor. Children residing in orphanages exhibited the best 
dental status in contrast to the poorest shown by children 
living with fathers alone. Some variation in caries ex- 
perience could be attributed to economic status. 

Children of the high economic strata experienced 
generally lower tooth mortality rates than did children 
in the lower economic levels. Children in families in 
which there were only one or two children received the 
greatest amount of dental care. Subjects of families of 
high educational levels tended to show a somewhat better 
dental status. 

There was some evidence that the Negro children had 
a superior dental status in some respects to that of the 
Caucasian children. The prevalence of dental caries in 
permanent teeth varied decidedly in the children of 16 
nationality groups of the study. Children of Russian 
and British descent received the highest dental rating, 
whereas those of Polish ancestry received the poorest 
rank. Children who were at least third generation Ameri- 
cans surpassed the second generation American children 
in all aspects of dental status evaluation. 
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The Relation of the Rates of Inactivation of Perox- 
idase, Catecholase, and Ascorbase to the Oxida- 
tion of Ascorbic Acid in Potatoes and Parsnips, 
Jounnte H. Warts, University of Chicago. | Mrs. 
Watts was the AHEA Evaporated Milk Association 
fellow in 1951-52. } 

This study was undertaken to show whether the rate 
of enzyme inactivation could be correlated with ascorbic 
acid retention in cooked foods. Potatoes and parsnips 
were heated to various internal temperatures between 
25° and 90° C, Each temperature was attained by four 
methods of cooking—pressure-cooking, steaming, boiling, 
and baking. At each temperature, potatoes were assayed 
for catecholase activity and parsnips for ascorbase and 
peroxidase activity; both vegetables were submitted to 
ascorbic acid analyses at each temperature, Statistical 
analysis of the data indicated that pressure-cooking 
caused a more rapid rate of enzyme inactivation than 
did baking; steaming and boiling caused intermediate 
rates which did not differ significantly from one another. 
The rate of enzyme inactivation, however, could not be 
related to the amount of ascorbic acid retained in either 
cooked potatoes or parsnips. 


|For a more complete report of this study see Agri- 
cultural and Food Chemistry 1 (July 8, 1953), page 
569. | 


Textiles and Clothing 


The Development of a Series of Laboratory Meth- 
ods for the Measurement of Progressive Wear 
and Fiber Degradation of Cellulosic Fibers, Many 
P. Suevton, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The absence of adequate and suitable analytical pro- 

cedures for use in laboratories, dealing with consumer 

research subjects specifically in the field of textile chemis- 
try, led to the necessity for the development of a series 
of methods designed to meet the needs of those engaged 
in this field. The purpose of this study was to develop 
three laboratory procedures which could be used for the 
analysis of consumer fabrics and applied to the teaching 
of textile chemistry. These methods consisted of a semi- 
micro acetyl analysis, an adaptation of apparent fluidity 
in cuprammonium hydroxide, and a semi-micro Soxhlet 
extraction. These methods were developed for handling 
extremely small samples of fabric or bundles of yarns 
or fibers. The size of the sample made it possible to 
analyze small areas of damage or bits of seams and 
frayed edges in garments without destroying the useful- 
ness of the textile in question. 

While not suitable for all fibers, the methods present 

a means whereby laboratory experience and practical 

information can be gained by those who have not been 

highly trained in the areas of research and analytical 
chemistry. The procedures are presented in a step-wise 
outline form with pertinent added information for ease 
of use and handling. 


GENERAL 

Margaret M. Justin, head of 
home economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege since 1923 and currently in The 
Netherlands on a Fulbright appoint- 
ment, will retire as dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the 
College on July 1, 1954. Doretta M. 
Schlaphoff, head of home economics 
at the University of Nebraska since 
1949, has been appointed Dean 
Justin's successor, effective July 1. 
Dr. Schlaphoff held the AHEA’s 
Evaporated Milk Association fellow- 
ship in 1948-49 for study at the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. She 
formerly had taught and conducted 
research in foods and nutrition at 
Michigan State College, the University 
of Nebraska, and the University of 
Arizona. 

Clara C, Cerveny, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at North 
Dakota Agricultural College since 
1951, died on December 24, 1953 in 
a Kansas City hospital after months 
of illness. Prior to going to North 
Dakota she was dean of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Connecticut. She had also taught 
at George Washington University and 
the University of Alabama, had served 
in the Extension Service in South 
Carolina and Oklahoma, and had been 
assistant to the director of the nutri- 
tion service of the American Red 
Cross. She was the AHEA’s Effie I. 
Raitt fellow at Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1948-49 and 
served on the Journat’s advisory 
board from 1948 to 1950. 

Paul G. Agnew, secretary for 28 
years of the American Standards As- 
sociation and more recently consult- 
ant, died at his home in New York the 
night of January 8. Dr. Agnew had 
been an honorary member of the 
AHEA since 1938, 

Mildred Horton, AHEA’s exec- 
utive secretary, was presented with the 
first honorary life membership of the 
Houston Area Home Economics As- 
sociation at its meeting at the 
University of Houston on December 
14. Her certificate of membership, 
beautifully bound in a handmade un- 


born calf cover, is inscribed “for long, 
efficient and outstanding services and 
for efforts extended to further the 
program and field of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Pennsylvania State College became 
the Pennsylvania State University 
December 4. 

A co-operative project, “A Study 
on November 14, 1953 and _ the 
School of Home Economics became 
the College of Home Economics on 
of Certain Characteristics of Prospec- 
tive Home Economics Teachers and 
Teachers in Service and Associated 
Factors,” was outlined during a meet- 
ing in Chicago from November 18 to 
21 of representatives of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and a group of home economics 
education representatives from six 
states. Those attending were: Edna 
P. Amidon, Beulah I. Coon, and 
Johnie Christian of the Office of Edu- 
cation; Letitia Walsh of the University 
of Illinois and Marie Dirks of Illinois 
Normal University; Hester Chadder- 
don of Iowa State College; Beatrice 
O'Donnell of Michigan State College; 
Ella Rose and Roxana Ford of the 
University of Minnesota; June Cozine 
of Northwest Missouri State College; 
and Ruth Lehman of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Miss Coon will serve as co- 
ordinator of the study. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Sara Ann Brown of West Vir- 
ginia University sailed from New York 
on January 23 to fulfill a one-semester 
Fulbright lectureship in Denmark. 
She expected to be affiliated with the 
Danish School for Teachers in Copen- 
hagen and to be asked to lecture at 
various training colleges for teachers 
of home economics, at schools of 
home economics, and in the special 
home economics course at the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus and to confer with 
the Association of Home Economics 
Teachers and the Government Coun- 
cil on Home Economics. 

Lucia San Agustin, 1952-53 
AHEA international scholarship stu- 


dent from the Philippines at the 
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Pennsylvania State University, is the 
author of “The America I Saw,” the 
leading article in the July-September 
1953 issue of the Philippine Journal 
of Home Economics, in which she 
describes her experiences and im- 
pressions during her year in the 
United States. 

Christmas greetings received at 
AHEA headquarters from the Associa- 
tion’s former international scholarship 
students included the following news: 
Jeannette Burema of The Nether- 
lands, 1951-52 Helen W. Atwater 
fellow at the University of Nebraska, 
who is doing extension work in her 
country, helped in the flooded areas 
there by giving lectures on how to 
dry and repair wet furniture and 
other household equipment and by 
arranging exhibits that would be 
helpful to the flood victims; Shih 
Dzung Chen, 1946-47 student from 
China at Purdue University, is en- 
gaged in nutrition research in the 
home economics department of the 
University of Illinois; Mona Doss, 
1938-39 Egyptian student at Temple 
University, is on the staff of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations as nutrition and home 
economics adviser for the Middle 
East, with headquarters in Cairo; 
Elsa Haglund of Sweden, 1950-51 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at the 
Pennsylvania State University, is FAO 
home economist for the Caribbean 
area with headquarters in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad; Nomiki Tsoukala 
of Greece, 1950-52 student at 
Winthrop College and the University 
of Tennessee, has succeeded Sophia 
Kyriakou (now Mrs. Theodore 
Varidimou of Peabody, Massachu- 
setts), 1947-48 Greek student at the 
University of Tennessee, at the 
Ministry of Agriculture in Greece; 
and Mei-ling Wu, 1947-48 Chinese 
student at Oregon State College, be- 
came Mrs. Shen Chin Chang in Au- 
gust and is now working in the depart- 
ment of nutrition at the College. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ARKANSAS. New staff mem- 


bers of the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Arkansas 
are: Dr. Clara. A. Ridder, Mrs. 
Lorene Raymond, Mrs. Winifred 
Williams, Mrs. Barbara Bradford, and 
Mrs. Eula Noyce. 

Elizabeth Cunningham, former 
homemaking teacher at Mena, is sub- 
stituting at Henderson State Teachers 
College for Betty Ruth Joyce, who 
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is on leave for study at Pennsylvania 
State University. 

CALIFORNIA, Olive Hall of the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles presented at the November 
meeting of the American Vocational 
Association in Chicago a_ progress 
report on the study of attitudes 
toward homemaking education in the 
secondary schools of California which 
is co-operatively sponsored by the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education of 
the California Department of Educa- 
tion and the department of home 
economics at the University. Dr. Hall 
is also conducting a study of home- 
making courses offered to boys in 
grades 9 to 12 of the public secondary 
schools of California. 

Other research studies at the Uni- 
versity include. one on whiteness re- 
tention and soil removal in certain 
fabrics of satin and crepe weaves 
used for women’s slips that Mrs, 
Clarice Lindsey is completing; one 
on the effect of tangerine juice on 
calcium metabolism that Marguerite 
Mallon is directing; and one on folic 
acid metabolism in bone marrow cells 
being made by Marian Swendseid. 

COLORADO. Helen Prout re- 
signed as president of the Colorado 
Home Economics Association when 
she left her position as state home 
demonstration leader at the end of 
December to accept a similar one in 
Washington, with headquarters in 
Pullman. Mrs. Alice Keul of Denver 
will serve as president of the As- 
sociation until August. 

CONNECTICUT. Mrs. Helen 
Johnson Phaneuf, president of the 
Connecticut’ Home Economics As- 
sociation, died on December 22. She 
had been a member of the nutrition 
staff of the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health for 15 years and chief 
nutrition consultant since 1946, Pre- 
viously she was a member of the staff 
of the Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council. 

A state-wide nutrition meeting 
was held in February at an elemen- 
tary school in East Hartford. The 
Connecticut’ Home Economics As- 
sociation, as an organization member 
of the Connecticut Nutrition Council, 
gave up its mid-winter meeting to 
co-operate with this undertaking in 
the interest of improved nutrition. 
Ruth C. Cowles, consultant in home 
economics education for the State 
Department of Education, served as 
general chairman for the late after- 
noon and evening meeting. 
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The program, planned particularly 
for teachers of grades 1 through 9, 
included “Late Facts about Nutrition” 
and “The Family Feeds Its Children.” 
Promising practices were demon- 
strated by elementary school teachers 
and nutrition workers in group meet- 
ings for those interested in the age 
level in grades 1 to 3, 4 to 6, and 
7 to 9. 

Exhibits included teaching tools. 
Following the supper hour a “Prob- 
lem Census” featured questions 
answered by a panel of experts. 

Chapter delegates attending the 
annual Leadership Conference of 
the Connecticut Association of Future 
Homemakers of America were re- 
ceived at the Governor's residence in 
Hartford by Mrs. John Lodge and her 
daughter Beatrice. After the recep- 
tion, Mrs. Lodge talked informally 
to the girls concerning the importance 
of good attitudes. She also showed 
them her collection of unusual dolls. 
The big surprise of the afternoon 
came when the Governor stopped in 
to greet the girls. 

ILLINOIS. Home economics re- 
search at the University of Illinois 
includes the following new activities: 

A 3- to 5-year study on “Demo- 
cratic Practices and Authority Pat- 
terns” has been initiated as part of a 
North Central Regional study on 
“Family Influences on Personality De- 
velopment.” In_ the Illinois study 
authority patterns will be analyzed 
to determine the effect on social de- 
velopment of children at three age 
levels (3, 9, and 15 years) and to 
learn whether family authority pat- 
terns affect boys and girls differently. 

Investigation of the quality of spice 
cakes frozen as batter or as baked 
cakes is under way in the food re- 
search laboratory. The most recently 
published report on freezing cooked 
and prepared foods is “Effect of 
Freezing and Freezer Storage Upon 
Quality of Baked Rolls, Brown-and- 


Serve Rolls, and Shaped Roll Dough.” 


The textiles and clothing division is 
making a long-time wear study of 
factors that affect the durability of 
sheets for institutional use. Results 
should be comparable to home use 
and commercial laundering. The 
physical environment unit in the 
mechanical engineering department 
is co-operating on a study of the effect 
of clothing of varying fiber content 
on physiological comfort. 

A pilot study is being set up to 
measure the activity of women as 
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they use the various types of equip- 
ment and furniture involved in house- 
work. In this same area is a new 
publication, “Housing and Household 
Equipment Research in Home Eco- 
nomics, 1925-1950.” The publication 
lists and classifies projects of colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try and will be of value to research 
workers and students. 

IOWA. “Roots of Family Hap- 
piness” is the theme of the Fourth 
Annual Family Life Conference to be 
sponsored by the home economics 
division of Iowa State College on 
March 25 and 26. Featured speakers 
will be Edith Sampson and William 
Clyde Donald, II. 

KANSAS. Lois R. Schulz and 
Mrs. Louise Langford of the de- 
partment of child welfare at Kansas 
State College report a study of prob- 
lems of adolescents in the state in 
“Kansas Youth Speak.” 

LOUISIANA. A Home Economics 
in Business Group, organized as part 
of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association, now has 29 members. 
Meetings have been held in New 
Orleans and Monroe, and others are 
scheduled for Baton Rouge and 
Alexandria. The one in Alexandria 
will coincide with the spring meeting 
of the state Association on March 12 
and 13. 

Ata Lee of the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of 
Education, U.S. Department — of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was 
in Louisiana in November to help 
evaluate the homemaking program of 
work and make long-time plans. 

NEBRASKA. Doretta Schlap- 
hoff, head of home economics at the 
University of Nebraska, was elected 
to a three-year term on the executive 
committee of the home economics 
division of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities at 
the Association’s annual meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio. She is also chair- 
man of the resident instruction sec- 
tion of the Association’s home 
economics division for the current 
year. At the same meeting Arnold 
E. Baragar was made a member of 
the committee on research, home 
management, and household equip- 
ment of the Association’s research 
section. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska include Janet Wil- 
son, instructor in home management; 
Myrtle Johnson, instructor in in- 
stitution management; Evelyn Roose, 
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How gratifying and how rewarding it is to see the 
change in the faces of your students at the close of 
your very first talk On menstruation. 
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Richards Poey, recently chief die- 
titian at Lutheran Hospital, Brooklyn, 
New York, as specialist in foods and 
nutrition and Florence Ada Gessler, 
recently an assistant buyer and fabric 
stylist at L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, as specialist in textiles and 
clothing. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Frances Ur- 
ban, AHEA field secretary, spoke on 
“Strengthening Our Own Home Eco- 
nomics Club” and “What Is AHEA?” 
at the meeting of the College Home 
Economics Clubs of North and 
South Dakota held at the University 


assistant food service manager; and 
Donna Krueger and _ Florence 
Schmidt, technicians in nutrition 
research. 

NEVADA, The Southern Branch 
of the Nevada Home Economies As- 
sociation recently contributed $100 
to the AHEA’s Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. At present members 
of the Branch are working toward a 
Home Economics Scholarship for a 
high school graduate. 

NEW JERSEY. The New Jersey 
Extension Service has two new home 
economics specialists: Mrs. Jeanette 


What about this 
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Sweetener” 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUTSUCARYL 


Parpon us if we're two jumps behind you. Maybe you 
have the facts. But. . . right now a lot of people are asking a lot of questions 
about Sucary.t (Cyclamate, Abbott). They’ve read about it, heard about 
it. Here, briefly, is the story— 


SUCARYL gives sweetness without calories. 
With all its full, clean sweetness, SuCARYL has no nutri- 
tive content. Dieters can have all the sweetness they want with SucarYyL— 
and never add a calorie. 


SUCARYL has no bitter aftertaste. 

Tomany veteran dieters, this is point number one. They’ve 
tried synthetic sweeteners, found them slightly bitter, sharp. SucARYL 
tastes just like sugar. In ordinary use, it will never have an “off’’ taste. 


SUCARYL is safe. 
Absolutely. It has passed every test. For people on salt- 
restricted diets, SUCARYL is provided also in calcium form. 


SUCARYL holds its sweetness in cooking. 

See for yourself—by trying any of the kitchen-tested 
dishes in the new SucaryYL recipe booklet.* Sucaryt keeps its natural 
sweetness in cooking, baking, boiling, canning. Literally a whole new world 
of foods is now open to sugar-restricted dieters and diabetics. 


We hope you'll make this a “‘check 
list’’ when you try—and compare—SucaRYL. Obbott 


*At pharmacies; or write Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. paese 
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of North Dakota on November 6 and 


Almost 22,000 women will be 
affected by the 1954-55 project pro- 
gram of the North Dakota Home- 
makers Clubs adopted at the Decem- 
ber 1 to 3 meeting of their council at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. The council is made up of one 
delegate from the Homemakers Clubs 
of each county. At one session 
Eunice Heywood of the U.S. Ex- 
tension Service conducted a_ panel 
discussion on “The Important Con- 
siderations in Program and Project 
Planning.” 

Wilbur Armistead of North 
Dakota Agricultural College is study- 
ing the handicrafts, rural arts, and 
folk arts of the state for the North 
Dakota Institute for Regional Studies 
in an endeavor to learn what handi- 
crafts are being practiced in the 
state, how widely, where, by whom, 
and what the prospects are of in- 
creased participation under encourage- 
ment. (The Institute, located at the 
College, has as its purpose to stimu- 
late study of resources and human 
attainments of the northern plains 
region, to provide a center and mate- 
rials for such study, to encourage 
artistic expression of life on the plains, 
and to assist in the publication of the 
results of significant regional work.) 

OHIO. Final plans for awarding 
home economics scholarships to 
four Ohio students are being com- 
pleted by the Ohio Home Economics 
Association. The applicants may 
choose to matriculate at any one of 
the 30 Ohio colleges or universities 
which offer a four-year major in home 
economics. The proposed plan is for 
each local home economics group in 
the state (excluding student clubs} to 
pledge an annual contribution. 

Many of the 45 home economics 
groups in Ohio devoted their De- 
cember meetings to developing ideas 
or ways to make Christmas 1953 a 
“homemade Christmas.” Projects 
included tree ornaments, cards, can- 
dles, food, table and outdoor decora- 
tions, as well as gifts. 

Mrs. Terry Finlayson is the new 
assistant feods editor of the Cleveland 
Press. 

PUERTO RICO. To train lead- 
ers to work more effectively in 
helping to improve standards of living 
in families in their countries, partic- 
ularly in rural areas, two special pro- 
grams of courses were offered by the 
department of home economics of the 
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University of Puerto Rico during the 
past year. The first was a six-month 
program from March through August 
for 22 students from 16 South and 
Central American countries. It was 
by the Inter-American 
Institute for Agricultural Science, 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. The second 
was a three-month course, from Sep- 
tember through November, for 26 
students from 11 Caribbean countries. 
The programs consisted of short 
courses in the various areas of family 
life, with emphasis on methods of 
working with families. Practical ex- 
perience was given in gardening, 
rearing rabbits, making improvised 
furnishings, and other aspects of home 
improvement. All students returned 
to positions in their countries in which 
they will utilize their training, and 
there is already evidence that they are 


sponsored 


using it to advantage. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, “Family Liv- 
ing in a Changing World” was the 
theme of the annual joint meeting of 
the South Carolina Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetic Associations in 
Columbia the second week in Novem- 
ber. “Our Responsibility for Educa- 
tion for Family Living” was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion at the open- 
ing meeting, in which a_ college 
teacher, a high school teacher, a col- 
lege student, a mother, a minister, and 
a psychiatrist participated. Other 
scheduled speakers and their subjects 
included: Catherine T. Dennis, 
president-elect of the American Home 
Economics Association, “Meeting Our 
Challenge for Improving Family Liv- 
ing”; Esther A. Atkinson of the Penn- 
sylvania State University, “Dietetics- 
the Multi-dimensional Career”; and 
Corinne Grimsley of the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service, “Keeping Our 
Families Young at All Ages.” 

The college club department of the 
South Carolina Home Economics As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the Columbia meet- 
ing. Mrs. Clyde Helms of Columbia 
spoke on “The Individual’s Responsi- 
bility in the Home.” 

The Home Economics Homemaker’s 
Club of Columbia recently entertained 
for a week Mrs. Fine-Maria Hintzen 
and Mrs. Annaliese Lorenz of Ger 
many. Another club project was the 
distribution of AHEA Career Packets 
to the home economics departments of 
all the local high schools. 

TENNESSEE. A research proj- 
ect in the area of family living is 
being sponsored by the Tennessee 
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Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the College of Home Economics at 
the University of Tennessee this year 
for the first time. The project leader 
is Harold D. Holloway, who came 
from the lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station on September | to launch the 
study. The investigation will be con- 
cerned with the attitudes of rural 
parents toward certain child-rearing 
practices, particularly with reference 
to the share that children should have 
in decision-making in the family. The 
study will also explore the relation- 
ship between some of these attitudes 
of mothers and fathers and certain 
personality traits in their children. 
This study is a contributing one to 
the Southern Regional Family Life 
Project, “Patterns of Child Rearing 
in Southern Families and Their Rela- 
tion to the Personality Development 
of Children.” Efforts in Tennessee 
are currently concentrated on the con- 
struction of an attitude scale appro- 
priate for use with rural parents. 
VIRGINIA. The nutrition pro- 
gram of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Health, under the direction 
of Mabel Todd, nutrition 
supervisor, has expanded greatly dur- 
Surveys of the 


service 


ing the past year. ' 
eating habits of school children have 
been conducted in the schools of six 
counties in the state. Information 
secured from these surveys served as 
a background for and stimulated 
interest in nutrition and dental health 
education, Projects carried out in the 
schools included animal feeding ex- 
periments, poster contests, and Health 
Day programs. Leaders in the com- 
munity actively participated in the 
nutrition education programs by writ- 
ing articles for the local newspapers, 
sponsoring radio programs, securing 
speakers for civic clubs, and printing 
the results of the survey in leaflet 
form for distribution. Mrs. Edna 
Ceruzzi, nutrition consultant, acted in 
an advisory capacity with leaders in 
the counties and suggested activities 
that would be suitable for getting in- 
formation on good eating habits to 
a large portion of the community 
residents. 

Mrs. Margaret 
consultant, assisted with 


Mitchell, dietary 
5 one-day 
institutes sponsored by the Virginia 
Hospital Association. “Greater Pa- 
tient Satisfaction Through Better 
Food Service” was the theme of the 
programs. Both hospital administra- 
tors and dietitians were urged to 


attend. 


Just Out! 


FOOD SELECTION 
and PREPARATION 


4th Edition 


By MARION DEYOE SWEETMAN 
and INGEBORG MACKELLAR 
Both of The University of Maine 


This newly revised edition of a standard work 
reflects the umportant changes in the American 
food market since the war and places added em 
phasis on tood selection in line with the ever 
increasing Variwty of foods now available—many 
in partly or completely ready-to-eat form 

The chapter on meal planning is now inte 
grated with the material on tood evaluation and 
summaries have been added to the chapters in 
Section IV for teaching convenience. The book 
Legins with a five-fold basis for good appraisal 
nutritive quality, digestibility, sanitary quality, 
palatability, and economy are all carefully ex 
amined. Several chapters are devoted to the 
selection and preparation of foods classified a 
cording to the food plans of the Bureau of 
Home Nutrition and Home Foonomics. 


1954 645 pages Ilus. $6.50 


Managing for 
EFFECTIVE LIVING 


By MARGARET R. GOODYEAR 
and MILDRED CHAPIN KLOHR 


This new book fills a long-felt need in the field 
of home economics traming-—a text for jumor 
colleges; in the freshman and sophomore years 
of professional curricula; and in senior college 
courses designed for non professional traning 
in home making. Throughout the work, the 
authors stress goal values in managing resources 
for effective living. Management is presented 
as an integrating factor in the various phases 
of home making and the student w taught how 
to arrive at sound decisions with typical real 
life problems, entirely “on her own.” 


1954 344 pages Hus. $4.00 


1 JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc 7 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

| Please send hook(«) checked below for | 

FREE EXAMINATION Within ten 
days I will either return same and owe 

| you nothing or will remit price of bowk(s), | 
plus postage 

food Selection ond Preparation, @ 36.50 

§ Managing for Effective Living, @ $4.00 

1 Name 

Ncdre 

TC] SAVE POSTAGE. Check here yO 

enclose check, m whi h Case A. 

postage Same return privilege, of 
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wo OUR ADVERTISERS 
HES. PROM AND EXHIBITORS 


Automatic washers that are port- 
able are news. The Norge Division 
of the Borg-Warner Corporation re- 
cently announced its Port-A-Base, an 
accessory which carries the washer 
on casters from place to place so 
that it may be stored in a closet or 
corner if desired. New Norge auto- 
matic washers may be purchased with 
this feature on them, or the acces- 
sory may be purchased separately 
and installed on other models of 
washers of this brand. 


The completely revised edition 
of “The Singer Sewing Book” by 
Mary Brooks Picken is being offered 
to educational institutions indi- 
vidual educators at a special price 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Some of the features of the book in- 
troduced in this edition are a section 
devoted to the new stitching tech- 
niques which are possible without 
the use of special attachments, a sec- 
tion on treatment and pressing of 
fabrics of synthetic fibers, and a new 
thread and needle chart. 


A joint-industry promotion in 
which the importance of both cereal 
and milk in the diet of persons of 
all ages will be emphasized has been 
announced by the Cereal Institute, 
Inc. The Institute will join forces 
with the American Dairy Association 
for its “May Milk Festival” month in 
1954. 

“In the average year, over 2'%4 bil- 
lion quarts of milk are eaten with 
breakfast cereals alone, equivalent to 
18 billion cereal servings,” says the 
announcement. “This represents al- 
most 66 quarts of milk per family per 
year, or over one quart each week. 
In a recent survey it was found that 
41 per cent of the adult population 
seldom or never drink milk. The 
bow] of cereal and milk thus becomes 
a very important source of milk for 
many adults who otherwise may find 
it difficult to include milk in their 
meals,” 

Slogan of the joint promotion will 
be: “You never outgrow your need 
for cereal and milk.” 


Something new for persons on 
low-salt, low-sugar diets is the Suc- 
aryl Calcium Sweetener in powder 
form which is intended to be sprin- 
kled over cereals and fruit. It is 


packaged in a two-ounce sifter-top 


container for easy use at table. The 
container, which has a plastic cap to 
protect the contents against moisture 
and leakage, fits easily into a pocket- 
book. 

The sweetener in powder form is 
not intended for use in cooking or 
in sweetening beverages, as the Suc- 
aryl products in tablet and concen- 
trated liquid forms serve these pur- 
poses. One teaspoon of the Sucaryl 
Calcium Sweetener powder is equiva- 
lent in sweetening power to six tea- 
spoons of sugar. 

New nylon thread uses are ex- 
plained and other facts about nylon 
thread are told in a leaflet offered 
to sewing teachers. Request it by 
title, “12 Facts about Nylon Thread 
Everyone Should Know,” from Hem- 
inway & Bartlett Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. No 
more than 12 copies can be sent to 
person, 


Owners of straight-needle sew- 
ing machines may now obtain kits 
containing these attachments: the 
blind stitch attachment, the zigzag 
attachment, the buttonholer with an 
extra set of templates, and the 
tucker. The kit is called the Singer 
Fashion Aid Kit and is available at 
Singer Sewing Centers throughout 
the country. 


Leone Rutledge Carroll has been 
appointed home economics consult- 
ant of the Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. She will co-ordi- 
nate home economics educational ac- 


THE CALL . 


ERVE: / 


tivities concerning the use of high 
capacity ion-exchange resins in home 
water softeners and other Dow prod- 
ucts for the home. Mrs. Carroll uses 
her country home near Barrington, 
Illinois, as her workshop. 


Clothing teachers in New York 
previewed 54 spring and summer 
styles for classroom use, resort wear, 
parties, and so on, at a showing pre- 
sented by the Advance Pattern Com- 
pany on January 26. This 54-garment 
show, announces the sponsor, will be 
used to form traveling wardrobes 
which will be sent to stores and 
schools throughout the country dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 


Suitable lamp arrangements 
which provide efficient light for each 
activity in a home are described and 
illustrated like recipes in the new 
second edition of “See Your Home in 
a New Light,” published by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Lighting 
recipe No. 1, for example, is named 
“Reading Using a Floor Lamp” and 
tells the kind of lamp to select, the 
height at which it should be placed, 
the minimum shade dimensions, and 
the relative distance from reading 
material it should be placed. Other 
lighting “recipes” are for “Reading 
Using Wall Lamp,” “Bedroom—Gen- 
eral Lighting,” “Hand and Machine 
Ironing,” and so on. The 30-page 
booklet is available to home econo- 
mists without charge by writing to 
JHE-E Inquiry Bureau, General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


The trend toward “do-it-your- 
self” home improvement has been 
recognized by the American Can 
Company in its introduction of a paint 
can whose plug cover carries brief 
illustrated directions for mixing paint. 
Reading clockwise on the paint can’s 
cover will be found these five steps 
for mixing paint: “(1) Pour liquid 
into another container. (2) Stir paint 
thoroughly. (3) Pour liquid back 
slowly while stirring. (4) Pour from 
one can to another several times. (5) 
Stir frequently while using.’ 

A ge nerally accepted pattern for 
the mixing of paints was determined 
by consulting numerous paint manu- 
facturers, and this is interpreted for 
the amateur in the five steps given 
above. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, California 


July 6-9, 1954 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early. All requests must be accompanied by a 
deposit check of $10 per room (or a minimum of $5 per person) made vandile to the AHEA HOUSING BUREAU. The 
deposit holds the room on your arrival date regardless of the hour of arrival, and is credited to your account. Plan to 
share a room if possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Room 300, 61 Grove Street 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


San Francisco 2, California 
Specify name of group 
Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Preferred Hotels: 


First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite. person(s). Rate $ 
3. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 


(If, after making reservations, you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. Deposit 
will be refunded if notice is received in time for space to be reassigned.) 


4. Date of Departure... a Approximate hour 
If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


6. Cheek for $ payable to AHEA Housing Bureau is enclosed. 
Signed: 
7. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME sams (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER) 
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STOCKTON 


Civic CanTeR 


CIVIC 


MAP OF DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


KEY NO. 


23 
20 
82 
24 
19 

4 
29 
39 
$1 
12 
56 
21 
36 
42 
41 
51 
28 
35 
47 
37 
58 
49 
54 
40 


53 
30 
44 
43 
52 
57 
11 
10 


Alexander Hamilton, 631 O'Farrell 


Bellevue, Geary & Taylor 
Biltmore, 733 Taylor 

Brayton, 50 Turk 

Californian, 405 ‘Taylor 
Canterbury, 750 Sutter 
Carlton, 1075 Sutter 

Cecil, 545 Post 

Chancellor, 433 Powell 

Clift, Geary & Taylor 
Commodore, 825 Sutter 
Drake Wiltshire, 340 Stockton 
El Cortez, 550 Geary 
Fairmont, 950 Mason 
Fielding, 386 Geary 
Franciscan, 350 Geary 

Golden State, 114 Powell 
Huntington, 1075 California 
King George, 334 Mason 
Manx, 225 Powell 

Mark Hopkins, 999 California 


Palace, Market & New Montgomery 


Pickwick, 85 Fifth 

Plaza, Post & Stockton 

St. Francis, Powell & Geary 
Senate, 467 Turk 

Sir Francis Drake, 450 Powell 
Somerton, 440 Geary 
Spaulding, 240 O'Farrel! 
Stewart, 351 Geary 
Stratford, 242 Powell 
Sutter, 191 Sutter 
Whitcomb, 1231 Market 

Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 351 Turk 


(OVER) 


SINGLE 


$ 6.00-10.50 
5.00— 8.00 
5.00 
2.50- 3.50 
5.50- 7.00 
5.00 
3.50— 4.00 
4.00— 6.00 
5.50 
8.00-12.00 
4.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00- 7.00 
10.50—16.00 
4.00- 6.00 
3.50- 4.50 
3.50— 4.50 
6.00-12.50 
3.50— 5.00 
5.00— 6.50 
10.00-14.00 
8.00-13.00 
4.00~— 5.50 
5.00— 7.00 
8.00—18.00 
3.00-— 4.00 
9.50-13.50 
3.00— 4.00 
4.00 
4.50- 7.50 
3.50- 4.50 
4.50- 6.00 
5.00- 8.00 
1.50- 2.25 


DOUBLE 


$ 8.50-12.00 
8.00-10.00 
6.00 

3.50— 4.50 
7.50-— 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
5.00— 5.50 
5.00— 6.00 
7.50 

10.00—15.00 
6.00— 9.00 
7.00— 8.00 
6.00-— 9.00 
13.50-19.00 
5.00— 7.00 
5.00- 5.50 
5.00- 5.50 
8.00-15.00 
4.50- 6.00 
6.50- 8.50 
13.00—18.00 
10.00-15.00 
5.50- 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
10.00-15.00 
4.00- 5.00 
11.50-15.50 
4.00— 5.00 
5.00 

6.50— 9.50 
5.00— 7.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00-11.00 
3.00-— 3.70 


TWIN 


9.00-11.00 
7.00 

4.50-— 5.00 
8.50-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 
6.00— 6.50 
7.00— 8.00 
8.50 

10.00-18.00 
7.00-10.00 
9.00 

9.00-10.00 
13.50-19.00 
7.00— 8.00 
7.00— 9.00 
6.00— 7.00 
8.00-15.00 
6.00— 8.00 
7.50- 9.00 
13.00-18.00 
12.00-17.00 
6.50— 8.00 
8.00-10.00 
12.00-20.00 
5.00— 6.00 
13.00-19.50 
5.00— 7.00 
6.00 

8.00-12.00 
6.00— 7.00 
7.00— 9.00 
8.00-12.00 
3.00- 3.70 


$ 9.00-13.00 


SUITE 


$15.00-25.00 
14.00-22.00 
16.00-17.50 
18.00 
25.00-—35.00 
14.00-18.00 
14.00-—20.00 
28.00-37.00 
10.00-12.00 
8.00-10.00 
15.00-25.00 
10.00-14.00 
25.00—35.00 
24.00-60.00 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00-38.00 


27.00-37.00 


15.00—18.00 
10.00 
15.00-25.00 
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NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF | 


HOME ECONOMICS 


al 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1951 


6 WEEK COURSES in: 


® Child Development 
and Family Relation- 
ships 

® Economics of the 
Household and House- 
hold Management 

® Food and Nutrition 

® Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

® Housing and Design 

® Institution Manage- 
ment 

Textiles and Clothing 


Write: 


Director of Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Minucscld simmer session 


You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minnesota's cool, friendly 
campus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, close to the cultural, shop- 
ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 1$ minutes from 


Six enticing lakes! 


A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 
outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses in every field of scrence 
and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 


Guidance, and Human Relations 


Notable library and laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 


for research and graduate work 


an exciting program of concerts, plays, 


lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either 
or both of two independent terms of five weeks each 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 


Dean of the Summer Session, 906 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MiNnNEAPOLES 4, 


PRINTEO INU S A 
JU0D DETWEILER, inc 
WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 


When you teach foods... 
TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


the art of making many 
nutritious, delicious dishes 
with Knox Unflavored 
Concentrated Protein Gelatine 


The word “protein” means “primary, holding first 
place,” and it is a fact that protein rates very high 
as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Because it is protein-rich, all gelatine, containing no 
sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 
and/or milk used in the recipe, enhancing the 
food value of all other ingredients. 


FREE Knox teaching materials 


available for classroom use. Write 
ELEANOR KNOX, Director, Knox 
Food Education Bureau,Box JH-7, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 1o tHe 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

AT MADISON 


experimental food study; child 
nutrition; special problems; 
seminar in experimental foods. 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAMILY LIVING 


family economics; development of the 
young child in the home and in the 
nursery school; advanced study of 
the young child. 


RELATED ART 


contemporary interiors; studies 
in decorative textiles; special 
problems; seminar. 

comparative studies in clothing; 
special problems; seminar. 


problems in home economics in 
vocational programs; seminar. 


PROSEMINAR IN FAMILY FINANCIAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 20 


WISCONSIN 


| 
| 
POTS 
| FOODS AND NUTRITION 


A breadth 


to your frozen food 


Kelvinator freezers” 


projects with new 
space-engineered 


says 


JOAN ADAMS 
of Kelvinator Kitchens, 
Editor of Kitchen Reporter 


hes WHEN kitchen-classroom space is limited, you'll find there's a 
Kelvinator freezer to provide ample storage for a complete and 
well-rounded frozen food program. A new principle of space-design in 
Kelvinator’s 40th Anniversary Home Freezers eliminates useless bulk, 
provides amazing capacity in smallest floor space. For instance, the 
18 cu. ft. freezer shown is no larger than an I1 cu. ft. refrigerator yet 
it stores up to 630 Ibs. of frozen food. 

Then there is a new 12 cu. ft. upright no taller or wider than a 9 cu. ft. 
refrigerator . . . and three new chest-type Kelvinator freezers (15, 10 and 
7 cu. ft. sizes) offering the same space-saving compactness. 

Yes, there’s really good news in Kelvinator’s new freezers . . . and 
there’s good news for you in Kelvinator’s liberal School Appliance In- 
stallation Plan which allows you to have the latest model Kelvinators 


of your choice in your classroom for far less than you'd think. 


r 
JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR 
| Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
| Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please forward: — 

| O Full information on Kelvinator's School 
| Appliance Installation Plan. 


D Literature on Kelvinator’s 1954 Line of 


Home Freezers. 


“Ask your Kelvinator dealer to show the 
new line of five Kelvinator freezers . . . two 
uprights, three chest-type. Ask about liberal 
School Appliance Installation Plan. Or send 
above coupon to me.” 


Four interior storage shelves—A/low you to 
“‘compartment-ize’’ foods. Classify them by 
type and store them where you can find them 


at a glance. Freezing coils in every shelf for 
faster freezing. 


— 


“Convenience-level” height— No more bend- 
ing, stretching with a new Kelvinator Up- 
right. Shelves are within easy reach of an 
average woman. Slide-out basket at bottom 
eliminates groping for foods. 


Handy shelves in door— Keep smaller items, 
juices, etc., within fingertip reach. Adjust- 
able shelf in top section of freezer gives 
greater storage flexibility. Here's greatest 
convenience in smallest space. 
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